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HE THREE FORMER SERIES CON. 
’ TAINED 19 VOLS. AND 30 NOB. 


BEITBRATVURA. 


THE SWALLOW. 
From ‘Songs of Summer.’ 
Is not the swallow the happiest bird 
Of all that skim the air? 
The moment the wintry wind is heard, 
Stripping the branches bare, 
Away he flies to a warmer clime— 
With him ’tis ever sweet summer-time ! 











—————————— 








Oh, how my raptured sonl would rejoice— 
I'd not change my lot for a king’s— 

Could J at winter’s first shivering voice 
Bat borrow the swallow’s wings, 

And flee away to some genialclime _ 

Where ’tis evermore sweet summer-time! 


Not only the warmth of the outward sky, 
Not that do I crave alone ; 
More deeply I sigh away to fly 
From this heartless frigid zone, 
To one where no blight, no chill, no change, 
Can e’er the loving and loved estrange! 


Give me the heart that with feeling o’erflows, 
Like a cup o’erflowing with wine : 
That to love and friendship opes, like the rose 
To the dew and the bright sunshine ! 
Be mine that warmest and dearest clime, 
The heart where ’tis ever sweet summer-time! 
Eveanorn Darsy. 





LA FLEURISTE. 


AN O'ER TRUE TALE. 

[The advance of the British army over the Pyrenees into France, and 
the subsequent march of another British army to Paris, after the battle of 
Waterloo, together with the “three years’ occapation,” gave rise to many 
“o'er true tales” like the following. } 

CHAPTER I, 

In one of those little solitudes that may be found not many leagues from 
the great and gay city of Paris—a pleasant solitude where green grass springs 
under the broad shadows of forest-trees, and wild flowers grow in the gush 
of small fountains, whose waters fall trickling ever with a geatle murmur, 
blending their voices with the song of birds and ham of summer insects, fall- 
ing down, and ever down, into a tiny basin that is brimful and yet overflow- 
eth not, winding away beneath tangled herbage and cool moss, that bend to 
its freshness until themselves are fresh—there, in the fresh hour of prime, 
when the sua of spring was making glad the reviving earth—there, too, was 
the young heart of 'anay the Florist happy—there did she weave the blue 
violets in her dark braided hair, and press their dewy fragrance on her lips 
and eyes, for sue was Natare’s own simple, enthusiastic child; then, self- 
recollecting, she would look around with a grave seriousness, checking her 
childish joy with a thuaght of daily labour. ; 

Yet light was the labour of the young flewriste, for she laboured with 
good-will: flowers were to her a beauty and a feeling, and though they 
were her livelihood also, years and unvarying toil had not yet made her 
weary ofthem. So she cropped the wild fair things that grew around her, 
and on her mossy seat she harmonised their colours and arranged their forms, 
and held them up in the little hand that peeped oat from the long black 
sleeve, and appeared oaly made for such delicate employment, and looked 
at them at a distance, and looked at them nearer, and said aloud, with a smile 
like that of affection, ‘ Oui, comme ga.’ 

No one could hear her prattle in that silent place, bat the lonely girl 
bad 

‘ Heard friendly sounds from many a tongue 
Which was not human.’ 


Pernaps, poor child! traer and less perilous sounds than those she might 
have heard from such as were so. And, then, her sweet voice, low aaa a 
little plaintive, would break out into a subdued song, like that of the bird 
that has left its prison-cage, yet kuows not how to mix in the mirth of its 
kind. 

La belle Fleuriste they called Fauny in the hamlet where, all unhonoured 
and unknown, she had lived for the year past 

‘Whence came [? what am [?’ was the idea that sometimes stilled the 
glow of her young blood, made paler the pensive colouring of her cheek, 
and ‘checked on her lip the flow of song.’ Father, mother, brother, sister, 
common household words, yet dear, her voice had never uttered. All that 
the recollections of childhood and youth presented was one and the same 
human countenance, on which she had ever gazed with sad and earnest 
eyes,—a countenance which a smile rarely lightened, a tear more rarely 
softened. 

Until the last sixteen months, Fanny had lived in the polluted atmosphere 
of one of the close, gloomy, revolting streets which are numerous in Paris.— 
There, in the most utter seclusion—a seclusion that, even in the heart of that 
great teaching-place, kept her as free from all knowledge of the world as 
she had been in her iafant cradle,—she had always seen the woman with 
whom she lived, and whom she was taught to call simply Hortense, at work, 
and ever at work over flowing flower-wreaths that looked like a mockery 
on the heart-misery of the maker. 

Hortense was a strange study ; a strange companion for the young, guile- 
less, ignorant creature who grew beneath a shade so dark, and in the noxious 
atmosphere of a city so corrupt, like the ale blossom that drinks in a sickly 
air yet keeps its own sweetness untainted. She was a dark, silent woman; 
Fanny’s awakening eyes found her often at her bedside, watching her slum. 
bering features in intense emotion, but never did those sweet eyes meet an 
answering glance of beseeching love, of timid and ever-repressed fondness : 
ifshe wished to love Hortenss, or wished Hortense to love her, she could 
uot, dare not, say so. Kindness, gentleness, the most sedulous, watchful, 
guardian care, all but love, was shown to her ; the child had never received 
a caress, never heard an endearing word. , 

Hortense worked as if the light yet difficult task of flower-making were 
to hera self-imposed penance, a toil the galley-slave might weary of; and 
instead of viewing her finished work with the satisfaction ef an artiste, it 
would seem ber pleasure to trample under foot the delicate creations. But 
no complaint ever escaped her, scarcely even asigh was heard. The duties 
of religion she never observed; no priest heard her confession, no church 
Witnessed her prayer; but, daily at early morn, and again at evening's close, 
she led the little girl to its door, saw her safely enter it, and took her away 

again; and she desire: the priest to teach her to be good, to be virtuous, to 
believe, to fear, and to obey. 12 

One day Fanny saw a little girl meet a returning mother: the child sprang 

to her neck with the happy cry ‘ Mother ! my mother!’ ; 
Hortense,’ said Fanny that evening, as she stood with folded hands resting 
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on the shonlder of her reserved, but never unkind protectress, ‘ why have | 
no mother?’ 

Hortense started; a spasm of emotion, that worked for a passag from the 
heart, almost convulsed her features; it passed away ; she tarved her dark, 
cold eyes on the innocent face that looked round appealingly to hers, and 
she answered calmly,— 

* Foundlings have no mothers.’ } 

‘ Les enfans trouvés!’ ah! that term dwelt afterwards in young Fanny’s 
mind ; she only dimly guessed its meaning, but she never asked again why 
she had no mother. 

Hortense’s health was sinking; life was sapping at its source, then it 
suddenly became dear; she would not lose what she had not enjoyed, would 
not lay down what had been a burden to bear. Consumption was at work. 
on her frame, and, when that work was too sure to be arrested, the usual 
yearning for the restoring air and sun of heaven led the dying woman to St 
Pelaire, the retired hamlet close to which Fanny still dwelt. Hortense was 
hastening on to the tomb, and Fanny inhaling new life; the sick demanded 
her cares, aud, for a time, her youny beating heart gave no way to its tran- 
sports. The contrast was too = contemplate at once: there were death 
and life for the first time startling her awakening vision. Then she had to 
work for Hortense, who bad worked for her; aud woman’s heart wants but 
an object, and her hands or head cau labour—in France, in England, at either 
role. 

' Fanuy’s flowers became valuable to the Parisian modistes, and the young 
fleuriste ot St. Pelaire was ever busy. 

Fearful was the struggle of life with death in the soul of Hortense. Eter- 
nity opened its shadowy portals, and hope shed no beam beyond them. To 
the small, quiet parish charch, Fanny wentuaily to pray for one who would 
not pray for herself. Here she met the priest, an amiable and pious man, 
who, without waiting to be called, went to arouse the dying, or tell the de- 
spairing of mercy that might reach her yet. : 

He left the house in emotion, shunning all words with its other inmates, 
trembling, praying and drawing the sign of the cross upon his breast. Yet 
very few had been the words Hortense had spoken, and but few the minutes 
he had stayed with her afterwards. The next day he returned to the sick, 
calm and prepared for his office; and the next, andthe next, he was there 
again. 

The first rays of the summer sun do not meltthe glacier, and the human 
heart is colder, harder, to the beams of heavenly love. It was not wobelief: 
Horteuse believed and trembled. She made her confession,—her last, and 
for many bygone years, her first confession. Peace came to the soul of the 
dying ; the peace of God, through Him who made peace by the blood of the 
cross. 

Some days afterwards the lips of the departing, for the first time, sought, 
the warm ones of the wondering girl. One embrace—one more! It was 
joy—joy too deep, too exquisite, as the fainting heart, the out-bursting soul 
to bear. One cry, one moun of mingled love and anguish, that wildly sylla- 
bied the words ‘ My child !’—and Hortense was dead 

Inthe wide world the priest of St. Pelaire was now the only friend, guar- 
dian, or guide, the girl had left, and she was rejoiced to hear that Hortense 
had desired her to remain there under his surveillance. 

Fanny was in some respects more like an English thana French girl ; it 
was, perhaps, the manuer in which her childhood and youth had passed that 
made the Tivenes. She had less vivacity, a mind more pensive, and loved 
to be alone ; in thisshe was all English. 

In the pretty bouquets, where she sought for wild model-flowers, she 

could tell all sweet things she loved them; and if they answered not again, 
it was yet pleasaut to tell that she loved; and her silly avowals brought her 
no pain, inflicted no pang in her trusting heart. 
Bat her strict idlesse was conscientiously made up, for her fairy fingers 
flew quicker over her work when she returned to her petite chambre, that 
she had so vicely arranged for her own peculiar habitation, with its pleasant 
window, close to which a lilac-tree blossomed. 

The winter would come to be sure, and Fauny’s walks were less joyous, 
and her model tlo vers were gone; so her work was less amusing; but it 
must be done. 

But our fleuriste—she was nota common one—found other pleasures 
when bouquet times were over. The widow's son, with whom she lodged, 
—good, honest-hearted Andre Constant—always managed to bring her a 
book when he took his vegetables to market; and his mother carried her 
box of artificial lowers twice in the month to Paris, and brought her back 
all else she wanted. 

Again the time of the singing of birds was come, and the voice of the tur- 
tle was heard in the land: the spring flowers awakened as from the sleep 
of a dewy night; and the little torrent that had run wild in winter was 
calm, when all else was breaking into sonnet, and life,and melody. 

There, then, in that quiet bosqwet, and in the glad-time, sat la belle fleu- 
riste, happy as the thiugs around her, iu the depths of her own still, sim- 
ple, untouched heart; happy and—if aught of mortal birth could be so— 
pure and without guile as they. There she sat and sang, for her voice was 
sweet and thrilling, and there, abruptly pausing in her gentle lay, she held 
up the sprigs or wreaths, she had, half sport, half earnest, arranged as mod- 
els for her artificial ones, and looked at them admiringly, or laid them on 
her own white rounded temple, and bent down over the glossy fountain be- 
side her, te see the effect ; and—silly girl |—was easily satisfied with it, 
and smiled, and nodded ber little head approvingly at the image she saw in 
the clear basin, and said aloud, ‘ Oai, comme ¢a.’ 

Our tale begins to darken ere its first chapter is closed—its first in life too 
—it isa pity ; but it would not be natural Pit flowed on thus in such a life 
as that of a belle fleuriste ! 

Over the clear basin, into which she looked down at her own sweet face 
and model-wreath, there once fell—it was seen more than once—another 
shadow. Fanny started—looked up Eyes too, full of power, met hers — 
That one, that first regard, sank into the maiden’s heart. She knew not it 
was so, until she foand that it was ever present there. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘ My name is Antoni, fair maid,’ said the graceful stranger, who, the next 
day, lay reclined on the sun-lit green sward, over which danced shadows 
flang from the stiff arms of the old hollow beech-tree, on whose mossy roots 
sat the young flevriste twiuing her wild bouquets, with a pleased smile ov 
her closed lips, and a blush flitting over her delicate cheek. And he, push- 
ing back the careless green velvet cap that set off the intellectual forehead 
and dark locks that hung negligently around it, looked up to her downcast 
eyes, and said,— 

‘My name is Antoni’—for that was all the introduction untaught Fanny 
needed—‘ | am a poet and a painter, and have fyund’—here the voice sunk 
to an under-tone, as if the man spoke to himself, yet audibly—‘ have found 
what they never before presented to me—poetry and painting combined ! 
But thy name ?’ he added, more aloud, inclining forward with asudden start, 
as ifbreaking off a reverio— thy name ?’—and the thonghtful gaze of his 
dark eyes changed to an ardent, tender glance into hers—‘ what is it?—it 
must be sweet, as thou thyself art sweet.’ 

‘ My name is Fanny’ said the girl, lifting for an instant her deep eyelids, 
with their long douhle fringe, and dropping them more quickly. 

‘Fanny; Fanny what?’ 

‘ Nothing more--Fanny—la fleuriste—they call me.’ 

‘And no more?’ 





‘Ah! sometimes—but that is folly—they say la belle fleuriste.’ 
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‘Angel—Fanny!’ cried Antoni, with more ardent admiration, and, lean- 
ing forward, caught, as if involuntarily, the hand that held suspended in its 
little finger the nearly finished wreath which the fleuriste was hoping he 
would admire, and drew it suddenly to his lips; more suddenly 
letting it fall with a look of self-recollection, as if he had touch- 
ed unwittingly some sacred thing and then he seemed to frown upon 
himself, and leaned back and sighed, looking with a face of melancholy at 
her. 
Fanny could look at him then, and she looked earnestly, and with wonder 
and interest; all her sympathies were engaged ; she thought he was sor- 
rowful, and he did not, like Hortense, seem to forbid her sympathy. Ah! 
many is the wounded serpent for whom a woman’s heart engages its unask- 
ed-forsympathy! The recompense is a sting. 
‘But what is thy father’s, thy mother’s name?’ said Antoni, as he seem- 
ed to shrink from that pure, unconsciously solicitous regard. 
Fanny looked away, turned again, and looked steadfast! at the question- 
er. The blood rushed up in the elear veins of her too delicate skin ; it was 
the blush of shame—her first, she had no father’s, no mother’s name. She 
had wished for such, because she wished to love them: but now she wished 
it for other reasons; and what were these? That the graceful stranger, 
whose looks, whose words, made her feel she was worthy of love, might 
not know she was a loveless one—une enfant trouvée. That blush spoke 
for her, as, with a look of pain, she truthfully replied,— 
‘I | have noother name ; no father’s no mothers’s name !’ 
Antoni looked kindly sympathetic with the pain he saw was felt, yet a 
tad of sinful joy tingled in his blood: his face flashed with compunction 
she feltitthere; he resisted the evil thought. Friendless, parentleas, this 
fair, lovely one, might be his—his, the unshared heart which the world’s 
breath had never tainted. 
Antoni, as he called himself, was a man cf pleasure. Oh! what a mock- 
ery on the world’s vocabulary is the real meaning, the living representation 
of the term! Genius, which he possessed, had introduced hun into a higher 
order of society than his birth would have admitted him to ; he was, conse- 
quently fearful of his grade, suspicious of aught that might lower him.— 
Personal advantages and natural grace of manner assisted the efforts of his 
enius, 
. At twenty-one he was the admired and caressed of the ‘belles dames de 
Paris,’ and the man whom the ladies of Paris admired, they say, must be ad- 
mired by the world Women twice hisage flattered and favoured the ‘ par- 
venu;’ he, in return, learned to flatter, and became an adept; to pay court 
every where was his study and his boast. 

Seven years of pleasure—he waseight-and-twenty—or, in other language, 
seven years of sin had wearied and disgusted him: perhaps his heart was 
meant for better things; he was not the light creature he seemed—still he 
Was not yet a depraved one. 

But now Monsieur Antoni had found out this sweet Fanny, this a 
wild flowor of the pretty, lonely ‘ bosquet;’ and as he sat there day 
day with her, in her trasting simplicity, he who had ‘sighed to many,’ felt 
in his heart’s core that he had ‘loved but one.’ That child-like girl awoke 
in his satiated heart the only sentiment of pure, holy love it had yet known. 

Poor girl! yet how happy! too deeply, quietly dome ; I know that she 
was so. 

And Fanny knew not love, even by name, until now ; different were the 
sentiments and the knowledge of her world-instructed lover. What were 
the doubts and fears, thoughts and hopes, that agitated him? These she 
never could, she never did know. 

He knew not, could not know, for he could not comprehend all her 
heart’s simplicity, its depth, its tenderness, its purity, and most blessed ig- 
norance. But what he did know, what her looks, words, and trustful cane 
dour revealed, was all delightful, reviving, yet saddening to the man of the 
world, of pleasure, yet of genius ; tor when he called her an angel of purity, 
his dissatisfied heart told him there wasa gulf between them. Then there 
came to Antoni’s mind the hope and the fear that this simple girl might learn 
to love him; and the fear was greater than the hope; so that he decided to 
purchases the hours of happiness he enjoyed at such a risk; yet morbid 
sensibility almost forbade the hope, for he said to himself, that with his 
life-corrupted heart the heart of a being so pure and stainless could have 
no communion. And still the fear arose; for if Fanny loved, what then? 
He could not, would not love her were she less innocent, less sweetly 
reg than she was now: and the alternative !—of that Antoni would not 
think. 

Thus he meditated, as he lay silent, gazing with asaddened gaze: and 
when these lids were slowly raised, as with a timid consciousness of diclos- 
ing and discovering what was within, Antoni started from thought, com- 
menced a theme the most strange for an ignorant maiden’s ear—marriage, 
its irksome yoke, its cruel ties, its untrustful nature ; for he was of the new- 
omy! school 

Fanny listened very reverentially, but in much bewilderment. She 
thought it, suspected it to be, very strange; but she only comprehended, and 
the comprehension gave her secret pain, that Monsieur Antoni thought mar- 
riage made people unhappy. 

Her silence, for she could not, if she would, attempt to refute him, the 
blush that flitted over her face, the short glance of her confiding and uncon- 
sciously admiring eyes to his, weakened his philosophy, and a low, growl- 
ing noise of distant thunder, and a few heavy drops of rain, proved the means 
of dispelling it altogether. 

La belle fleuriste was alarmed ; a Frenchwoman considers it her daty to 
be so: itis expected, and her fears are so fully conciliateé by her male 
guards, that it is much more natural in France to show fear where no fear is 
than it is in England. 

But Antoni was far more alarmed for Fanny than she was for herself; 
he drew her hastily up into the hollow trunk of the old beech-tree—a 
curious ark of refuge,—and there he screened the timid dove from the 
deluge The thunder-cliud burst, the rain fell down; and now 
the blackness had nearly passed from the heavens; there was the blue 
high up sky, with its great heavy white masses shifting and lowing as 
they caught the sunbeams, while the large drops still fel pattering on the 
broad leaves. And when the twitter of birds was heard over her head the 
fleuriste leaned laughingly forward, and peeped her face over the shoul- 
der of her screen, and a loud merry laugh—it was not often such was 
heard from her—sounded from the old hollow beech, as she saw that 
only a slight sprinkling had stained her robe—a Frenchwoman’s first 
care. 

Autoni’s arms encircled her; his lips, for the first time they had ever 
been pressed, were pressed to hers,—to her forehead, her cheeks, her clos- 
ed and quivering eyelids. Confusedly, and as it with the murmer of a tor- 
rent in her ear, she heard the more decided and passionate declaration 
that she was loved, and adored—was at once his happiness and his 
misery. 

‘Fanny, I can bear this no longer, I can see you thus no more; we must 
marry or part!’ Thus spoke the man of genius and of feeling, the disciple 
of St. Simon. 

Poor Fanny! she had just been hearing that marriage was an abomination 
to the speaker, the source of human woe, the death of love and happiness, 
bind words gave her strength, she thought of the first only asa prelude to 
the last. 

‘ We must marry or part,’ said Antoni; for be thought of no alternative 
when he thonght of her, and she thought not at all 

Drawing back, with clasped hands pressed on hor stilled and almost sense- 
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less heart, and with an unconscious gaze of fear at the excited countenance 
before her, she abruptly cried, ‘Then we part!’ : 
Once more, and yet ounce more her maiden lips and cheeks were kissed, 
and when she looked up he had gone. 
‘ And is he gone ? On sudden solitude 
How oft that feaiful question will intrude?’ 
But it was not a fearful question to the young flewriste ; she was very 
glad tobe alone. There was no sorrow in her heart ; she trembled and was 
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bewildered; and stepped forth with a timid step from the hollow beech, | P°® 


cast one timid glance around, and hid her yon face, which was paler even 
than usual, one moment in ber quivering hands; drew one long sigh to re- 
gain her suppressed breath ; aol then, with newly waked happiness flatter- 
ing at her heart, fled away from the silent Losquet, too confused to feel, to 
think, to know any thing, save that she was beloved. 


CHAPTER III. 


La belle fleuriste went quickly on to the little chamber: she had brought 
no model flowers thither ; and, with a fluttering, confused yet happy heart, 
she sat her down in silent and sweet thoughtfulness, without one thought 
distinctive or intelligible. 3 

A few minutes, and reflection came, and with reflection came a burning 
blush, and when that blush had away, Fauny rose and went over to 
the mirror that adorned her chimney, and looked iu itand smiled, and blush- 
ed again, aud glanced once more with smiling eyes at those that met 
- her view. And ‘Oh!’ said thelips of the fairest fewriste, 1 shall not go 
to the bosquet to-morrow, there is no need for that,’ and she let down her 
damp hair to re-arrauge it. ‘I will be busy enough enough, that wreath 
is not half finished, nor these sprigs. I shall not want flowers, Oh, no! I 
will not go out at all to-morrow.’ 

* And then,’ said the fair fleuriste’s heart, but iu a low whisper, ‘he will 
miss thee, and wonder; he will seek thee here, and Madame la Veuve will 
be present , and that will be more 4 propos.’ 

* * o * 

The next morning wore away, and the fingers of the fleuriste trembled 
over their delicate work at every sound and every voice in the room below. 
Time grew wearisome, and Fanny began to perceive that her calculations 
the day before had been erroneous. She would require flowers, and she 
did want her ramble, and there was quite time enough to finish the wreath 
and sprigs. 

And so Fanny was in the bosquet, and she dared not take her seat, but 
she stood and listened, and plucked a bit of moss and dissected it, and let it 
fall to examine a leaf, and looked timid, listening as if she expected to be 
alarmed, as if she was prepared each moment to hear something more than 
the voices of the birds und trickling of the fountain. But these were all she 
had heard ; and, after listening and waiting, Fanny assured herself that she 
never did think other sight or sound could possibly be heard in that silent 
grove ; how could she expect so when the ground was yet moist with rain, 
and the airdamp? No one but herself would be so unwise as to venture 
out, ay it the chest were delicate 

So Fanny went back to the widow’s house, determined that on the mor- 
row she would perform the resolutions made for to-day, and stay in la 
petite chambre, and be very industrious, aud finish the wreath and the 
sprigs: 

But the morrow came, and the fleuriste had taken another view of what 
was right, and was persuaded duty called her to the bosquet, for—perhaps 
or perhaps. Ah! there were a thousand times peut-efre in poor Fanny's 
reasonings. And so she went and sat on the mossy roots of her old beech, 
and was very hard at work quite resolved to attend to nothing but ber work. 
but somehow all went wrong with it; instead of the well-satistied ‘ Oui, 
comme ¢a, or a glance at her own little head in the watery mirror, her 
work was done and undone, the flowers were awkward, they would uot ar- 
range themselves, their colours would not harmonise, and in vexation her 
eyes were often averted from them, bent forward or glancing a little from 
side to side; her ear, too, was anxious, the breeze that waved the trees made 
her tremble, the fluttering of a bird brought a rush of blood over neck, cheek, 
and brow. Yet Fanny was not in doubt; she was quite certain of seeing 
Monsieur Antoni that day; she was sure he would not stay away longer, un- 
less, indeed, he were ill ; but she was not so calm when she awuited this in- 
terview as she had been the day before ; she had thought more about it ; 
and the heart teaches itself. 

At last a step did approach; it really did come, rustling dry leaves, and 
crashing falleu branches. Poor Fanny! how her heart bounded, beat, grew 
still; bat she would hear nothing ; she was busy at work, and sad work 
she was making ofit. The rush of blood made her gasp for breath. The 
steps stopped close beside her, but she would not see, she was resolved to 
be startled only by a voice, Poor Fanny! no voice came. Autoni’s grace- 
ful figure did not sink beside her ; his powerful eyes, flashing with light and 
love, did not look up to hers. Patience was exhausted ; she was oblig- 
ed to turn her head to see who was close to her, and she saw—Andre 
Constant. 

_ Sweet fleuriste! after all thy little deceptions, real surprise is often a pain- 
ful thing: the ebband flow in her young veins oppressed her heart ; she 
leaned back against the tree, closed her eyes tightly up, and, with a look of 
distress, said ,— 

‘Ah! it is only you, Andre !’ ‘ 

[tisonly you, Andre! Oh! that only !—why is such expression given to 
such little words? Ido believe the name of Calais was vever found a bit 
more deeply engraven on Queen Mary’s heart, than was that word ‘only’ 
in the heart of Andre Constant. 

‘ Mademoiselle expected some one else,’ said Andre, reproachfully ; 
he had stood, casquette in hand, in reverence of the fair spirit of the 

grove, 

_ Who could stand to see the anger ofthe gentle Fanny !—that sweet, moon- 
light countenance, that looked as if the mind that shone so mildly throngh 
it were always filled with gentle, soft imaginings, quiet dreamings of things 
not ail like the rough ones of this tumultuous lite—fairy creations of its own 
more in unison with the world of flowers in which she lived—who could 
see it bearing the look of anger? Whoever else could look upon it, Andre 
Constant could not; and no sooner had those sweet eyes risen with one 
slight lightning-flash to his, than Andre fled—he did not even resume his 
casquette till he fairly got oat of that sacred grove. 

> ~ * 


Days wore on into weeks : Fanny’s light feet no longer, in their quick 
movements, shook off the dew from the summer grass ; her calm, uncloud- 
ed face no longer, like the moon walking in brightness, looked up to her 
from the summer stream; her wild-flowers withered long ere her model 
wreaths were made. 

‘I have wronged him!’ was the cruel thought that ‘daily and nightly 
dwelt in her heart; for never for one moment did that heart suspect that 
he had wronged her. ‘1 have wronged him—he was so kind; he loved 
me, aud ] was so indifferent, so vain, so childish--I only thought of the praises 
he uttered—I thought he was pleased, and never, never took any pains to 
please him; [ only thought of myself. I told him we must part, and I for- 
got it afterwards ; he went, and he suffers—oh! I am sure he suffers for my 

e! 
The heart teaches itself, and with no other teacher, Fanny was learning 
much. Jt isa pity that she was left alone with it. 


‘ When the flame of Love is kindled first, 
’Tis the fire-fly’s light at even ; 

’Tis dim as the wandering stars that burst 
In the blue of the summer heaven. 

A breath can bid it burn no more ; 
Or if at times, its beams 

Come onthe memory, they pass o’er 
Like shadows in our dreams. 


But when that flame has blazed into 
A being and a power, 
And siniled in scorn upon the dew 
vont ut fell in its first warm hour ; 
Tis the flame that curls round the martyr’s head, 
; Whose task is to destroy ; 
Tis the lamp on the altars of the dead, 
Whose light is not of joy.’ 


_ There was one thoaght that dwelt the deepest, the most poignantly, in 
Fanny's simple heart. There is no idea more seductive to a true woman's 
heart than that her influence shall be the magnet that guides some lost wan- 
uercr vu the world’s wild stream back to peace, to purity—to God. Antoni 
had, in a thousand ways, led her so to think hers might be; but she knew 
not she had ever thought so until she was left alone to ponder over every 
look, and word, and tone of the past; to open up to her own view all her 
own heart's silent secrets, and to weep because she believed that she had 
cast off another’s that would have found therein a safer san 
asylum tban the vain, sinful world had ever given it. 

And then came the vision of him who had professed so much tenderness 
such admiration of her—ill, lonely, dispirited, disappointed in her, turning 
back to all that he lamented his youth had been spent in, and plunging into 
the wild vortex of worldly pleasure as a relief to the bitterness of morbid 
feeling and disappointed hope. Ah! if she could only see him for one mi- 
nute, only write him one line !—the latter was more practicable than the 
former, for Monsieur Antoni bad accidentally left with lier a pocket-book, in 


ctuary, a purer 


which his address in Paris was written. Fanny now thought she otight to 
return this pocket-book, and set about writing a little billet to inquire how 
its return was to be effected. , . Wetter 
The note, I suppose, was very like such a one as Fanny might be expect 
ed to write; the next day brought her an answer—at least a note in return. 
How did the small fingers of the trembling fleuriste break to pieces the seal 
she wished to preserve. Her little billet of course, been a great sur- 
prise and pleasure to the writer; more words, less intelligible, and more 
tic, were sent to her in return:— . : 
‘Sweet Fanny, angel of purity and ness! sometimes in the calm 
course of thy happy life bestow a thought on one, the creature of we pre 
the victim of his own heart, whose lot might have been different, bad one 
such guiding star shone over his early darkened path. Forgive the outburst 
of wg ase mate feelings; and though we may meet no more, believe that 
there breathes not one on earth who wil! ever take a deeper interest in your 
fatare fate than he who feels himself unworthy of your friendship.’ 
The postscript added :— 4 
‘Lhave left St Pelaire ; it was better for me to do so—better still had [ 
done so sooner.’ : 
And now Fanny had to read over and over, and to think over and over, 
every sentence and word of his note, to try to understand it. What did it 
all signify ?—that she never clearly made out, but its whole effect was to 
eepen, a thousand-fold, her interest in the writer, to increase a thousand fold, 
her self-accusations. 
Monsieur Antoni would not come to St. Pelaire again; that, at least, was 
evident. And why not? because she had wronged, hart, grieved him ; flun 
him back upon the world; cast aside so much affection and tenderness; an 
left herself alone in life, as she had been before she knew one single being 
out of all the multitude of earth’s population, whose absence now left her a 
lonely one again, 





. + * 


The pulse of the young fleuriste’s heart beat slower day - day; life and 
time, so pleasant once, began to hang heavy there; the hue of her cheek was 
changing; her hands languidly pursued her daily work, an amusement once, 
a labour now. 
Still would she sit on the roots of the hollow beech, but she sang there 
no longer: she mused, and often listened, for still in her heart she expected 
one day to be surprised by another visitor than André Constant to her now 
silent Losquet; she believed she should yet see there, him whose brief ac- 
quaintance and sudden parting had made that spot the scene of pleasant and 
saddening memories. And, oh! just once to see him—just ence to be satis- 
fied that he did not think her a vain, trifling creature, incapable of feeling 
or affection, and then she would wish, would desire, to see him no more. 
Thus was Fanny thinking one day, and in her thoughtfulness the long, rich 
braid of her dark hair had, at one side, slipped down, and she let it lie there 
at its length, over her pale cheeks, and down on the slight arm, whose elbow 
rested on her knee; and thus her face was hidden at one side, and she look- 
ed so mourntul, and so unlike Za belle fleuriste ! 
A rustling in the copse really startled, alarmed her; she sprang up, her 
clasped hands stretched down before her, her eyes wide opened, her breath 
suspended—it was the priest. . 
‘ Pardon, ma fille,’ said he gazing on her terrified countenance with alarm ; 
‘I should apologise for entering thy solitary haunts, rendered sacred, as they 
are, to thyself, Fanny,’ he added, smiling, ‘the rude boys of our hamlet 
would not venture to disturb thee here.’ 
Fanny looked down; a blush rose on her ingenuous face, and when she 
lifted up the lids, their thick lashes had caught the gushing tears, and were 
heavy with them. The priest saw with pain that 


‘A thoughtless word at random spoken, 
Had touched a heart the world had broken.’ 


‘My child,’ said he, ‘ what is the matter ?—Wilt thou not tell me all, Fan- 
ny? Give me thy confidence. ‘lell me, is it true what they say, for even 
at St. Pelaire human tongues will be busy ?’ 

‘ What say they, father?’ cricd the girl, quickly. 

‘ What I did not mean sarcastically to hint at, my daughter, when I spoke 
of thy sacred haunts, though I fear thy conscience dictated otherwise ;—they 
say, Fanny, that thou hast not loved always to be, as we thought, alone in 
this solitude ; that a gay young monsieur F 

But Fanny’s extended eyes grew stony in their gaze, her lips were white 
—one weet, one breath of slander was enough—too much—tor that pure, 
trusting heart—she tottered, and fell. 

What agony was the priest in—what terror! Supporting her with one 
arm, he reached the other to the fountain, and dashed a handful of water on 
the brow of the too timid, too unworldly girl. 

‘Poor child! I have destroyed thee. Ah! well were it for thee that 
though wast ever thus insensible—thou couldst not stand thus much, and how 
couldst thou brave the whole of life?’ 

But Fanny was not dead. She soon hid her eyes on the priest’s shoulder, 
and said, in a low, faltering voice :— 

‘ Father, hear me.’ 

And then she told all her simple story, all that had passed, from the day 
that another shadow than her own had been reflected in that little basin, up 
to the sndden parting that had, indeed, well nigh pressed the lite from out 
her young heart. Nota word was omitted, for not a word or look was for- 
gotten ; all unheeded were they at the moment, but all well recalled when 
those moments were gone and for ever 
The priest listened with grave attention. 

‘This monsieur, methinks, must be,’ he said, ‘a singular person. 
pect he must be a disciple of St. Simon.’ 

* What saint is that, father?’ asked Fanny. 

‘Poor child!’ he ejaculated, ‘only what is good is yet known to thee !— 
This man hath wronged thee, Fanny.’ 

The fleuriste starced, and looked up rather wildly. 

‘Wronged me! Ah! how you are mistaken, father! I have wronged 
him—unkindly, cruelly! I only am to blame, I have been so foolish, in- 
considerate, vain—yes, father, rain !—I liked his praises—I feel now I did 
—and I thought cake of myself. I scarcely listened to his complaints ; he 
suffered—ah ! he I fear he does suffer for me—if I only knew!’ 

: Daughter,’ said the priest, with grave tenderness, ‘lovest thou this 
man 7 

* Love, lather !--Ah! [I know not.’ 

A pause followed; the fleuriste then spoke calmly. 

‘ You know, father, how I have been brought up ; you have often called 
me an ignorant child—ignorant of every thing. You have told me I did not 
ioe know myself ;—but, father, I feel as if | had been learning a great deal 

ately, 

A tear fell quietly down, the fleuriste cleared her voice, and went on:— 

‘Father, 1 never heard any one talk about love, except old Madame Con- 
stant, and—and—and Monsieur Antoni.’ 

‘ And did they speak in the same way, my daughter?’ asked the 
priest. 

‘Oh! not at all; but if monsieur described love truly, then, father, I do 
not, indeed, love, for I do not feel at all as he expressed himself;—nor yet 
quite as Madame Constant doeseither. But,’ and Fanny paused and pressed 
her hand upon her eyes—‘but if love be to value another's peace and hap- 
piness far more than your own—to feel that another’s presence forms your 
own sole happiness, another’s absence leaves your heart in darkness, an- 
other’s good makes up your own worldly wealth—that to restore, to save 
a death to yourself would be as nothing—then, father, then—I love 

im.’ 

The priest laid his hand upon her bowed-down head, and, in silence, 
gave her his blessing. ‘ Ma fille, I will see this Monsieur Antoni,’ he 





I sus- 


A thrill of joy fluttered Fanny’s heart. 

‘ But not, father,’ she answered, when its first flush had passed away,— 
‘not to speak of me ; not to say F 

‘Fear nothing, sweet maid.’ 

‘Ah! if could but see him again, I should understand all !—just for 
one moment; I should be satisfied then—I should be glad that we never 
met more. But do not tell this—only if he should come to St. Pe- 
laire 4 

* My child,’ said the priest, ‘I tell thee candidly, my purpose in seeking 
this friend of thine is to try if I can discover what sort of character he is. 
Thou sayest he is a poet—ali, Fanny !—and a painter too,—a man of genius,’ 
the priest mused. ‘ What possible motive could he have in so abruptly ter- 
minating thy acquaintance ?’ ‘ 

* It was not his doing, my father, it was mine,’ Fanny answered. ‘I said 
the word wrongfully, hastily ; if | have not wronged him, if | know { have 
not, I shall be at peace ’ 

Again both priest and maiden were silent: he thought of her, she thought 
of Antoni, ; 

‘Father,’ said Fanny, lifting up her face, ‘ you think Monsieur Antoni had 
some motive, some reason for leaving, at least for not coming here again, to 
tell me what it was.’ 7 7 








‘I will tell thee candidly, daugliter, for this unhealthy state of mind must 
not continue. Fanny, thou roust know that his conduct and character merit 
not such esteem as thine, they are worthy of thy contempt, or ——’ for 
Fanny’s eye glanced up with such a glance,— or, Fanny, if thou hast, as 





thou sayest, treated with girlish ene with unwise levity, a trae aud 
loving heart, thou must make amends for having so done.’ 
‘Oh, how gladly!’ said the flewriste, with an innocent earnestness that 
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asmiie to the priest’s eyes and lips. ‘Yes, father,’ she added, 
deeply at that smile, ‘ to make amends is all I desire ; for he was 
80 eet er, to one who had never scarcely known what affection was, 
one so , 80 friendless, as myself, that—ah! you cannot believe how 
cruel it is to think one has carelessly flung aside so great a boon—been in- 
different to such vivid feeling—neglected one who clung to yoe for life, and 
comfort, ! Ifhe only knew that I was not a weak, vain, heart- 
less creature,—if he enly knew the ‘ed girl he thought so much of had a 
heart, and could feel, and be grateful—but, pardon, you have not told me 
your opinion ; what do you think !” ; 

‘I think—at least, J fear—I suspect,’ said the futher, hesitating to utter 
his sentiments in the face of so much implicit confidence, ‘that this mon- 
sieur is a man of the world, one of the new-philosophy school; that he feared 
to injure thee, and did not wish to make thee his wife ; and, when he felt 
his double danger, perhaps from thy unsuspecting innocence apprehended 
thine, he left thee.’ : 

‘Oh! no, no!’ cried the flewriste ; ‘oh, if you knew him, tather—if you 
had heard—if you had seen !’ and Fanny glanced her tearful eyes to 
the spot where that graceful form used to recline, when those two eloquen 
eyes looked up to her downcast face, or met her tinid regards with such ar 
dent admiration. ; . 

‘ Well, my child, 1 go,’ said the calm-toned priest. ‘Tell me, ere we 
part, is it thy wish to see this monsieur again ?” ’ 

‘ Yes, father, once more—it is my only desire—for one minute ; but not if 
he knows——’ { 

‘ He shall know nothing. Adieu!’ said the priest. 

The next day, having retarned from Paris, he sought the fleuri ste in te 
petit chambre; her work was apparently going on well. 

‘ Have you seen him, my father ?’ 

‘No, my child.’ ¥ ; 

And the; was, that Monsieur Antoni was not at Paris, but quite near 
to St. Pelaire, at the Chateau de V——, the guest of the count and the very 
gay countess. r P 

ame opened her eyes ; he was, then, in the beau monde. The priest 
would have argued from this fact the truthfulness of his conjectures ; but 
Fanny would not listen He therefore told her the only chance he saw of 
her speedily meeting with this, as she thought, slighted lover, was offered 
to her on that day fortnight, when a fete was to take place at the chateau, 
and the concierge, who was one of his flock, had offered to admit him with 
a few others into the gardens, which were to be illuminated. The walk 
across the fields to the Chateau de V-—— was short, and Famny agreed to be 
one of the party. : : 

The period to which in our fleuriste’s case hope pointed finally arrived, aud 
aiter a tremblingly made, yet rather careful toilette, Fanuy, leaning on the 
arm of the priest, entered the gardens of the Chateau de v—, and they 
stationed themselves among a thick group of dark shrubs, just behind a pretty 
illuminated arbour, where they thought they could remain unperceived un 
til they found it expedient to be seen. Here a bench offered them a plea- 
sant resting-place, and they conversed in low voices, Fanny venturing a thou- 
sand conjectures, trying to smile away her anxieties, or seeming amused at 
her own situation. 

A low hush from the priest stopped her remarks. ‘Madame la Comtesse!’ 
he whispered, and l'anny saw a stately Juno-like figure, exorbitantly dres- 
sed, and with a jewelled brow, that glittered at times in the light of the 
many-coloured lamps, slowly moving along the dark walk before them — 
The feuriste looked with respect aud awe on the dignified form, the haughty 
brow and commanding mien, and with a sensation like dread, meved closer 
to the father 

There was a light, quick step in the gravel-walk ; her heart beat fast, she 
knew its sound; it came on: opposite to her, screened only by some dark 
foliage, Antoni stood—stood? Ne, he did not stand; his step paused not ; 
that of the countess faltered not; it was more rapid; her hand was passed 
through his arm; the other joined it; her head hung over his shoulder: he 
bent his down unto it. Instinctively the priest drew Fanny closer to 
his side. 

‘Ah! girl!’ he murmured in her ear; ‘her daughter is as old as thou 
art.’ 
‘Madame la Comtesse !’ Fanny whispered in surprise; ‘she loves Lim as 
her son.’ 

‘Her son!’ the "priest ejaculated; and his tone made Fanny start, and the 
blood retreated to her heart. 

A few moments, and the guilty pair swt before them in the arbour—the 
priest and the flewriste, the Countess and Antoni, were vis-a-ris—but, ah! 
1ad the latter known! Fanny saw those eyes lifted to another face ; the 
looked not as they had done on hers; that gaze shocked, revolted her ; an 
she heard the dignified countess in response bend down and whisper, ‘ Est- 
ce que tu m’aimes?’ and she heard the ardent, yet untrue, reply. 

She knew not that it was untrue ; but true or false, at its sound her heart 
grew cold, its pulses ceased, her head dropped down like a broken lily, and 
she sank, quite, quite senseless, on the bench. 

André Constant, for he too chanced to be there—why, I know not—was 
better able than the trembling father to carry her out of the illumina'ed gar- 
dens, and away from all that was in them. They brought her home, and 
good Madame Constant put her to bed, and sat some time beside her, hold- 
ing her hand, and weeping and uttering several maledictions against the 
ways of the world and the men of the world, and blessing heayen that her 
André was not of such. 











The next day the priest entered /a petite chambre, aud the pale flewriste, 
with a pale smile, held out her hand, and said— 

‘Congratulate me, my father; I am cured—quite cured.’ 

She spoke as if she were so; but the father took the hand and pressed it 
between his in silence, and did not utter his congratulations, for he seemed 
to know that in the delirium of fever the sick fancy themselves well. Bat 
from that moment Fanny never again hinted at that ‘ sickuess of the beart' 
which she would fain have others think had passed away: her lips were 
scaled ; heranxieties,fears,doubts; her deep, scarcely known love, her sense 
of cruel deception ; her keen disappointments ; all were hidden in her own 
wounded breast. This is a common, simple story. Coleridge has best 
rhymed a trite truth :-— 

‘To meet, to know, to love, and then to part, 
Is the sad tale of many a human heart. 


‘ Mon enfant,’ said the priest one day to /a delle flewriste, as he entered 
the little chamber, and found her there alone, in silence, while the bright 
evening sun was calling forth the young of the hamlet to mirth or enjoy- 
ment; ‘ mon enfant, it were well for thee now to return for a time to Paris; 
St. Pelaire is but a sickly atmosphere for thee ; and I see that thy work goes 
not on as it was wont; thou no longer lovest thy silent haunts and walks; 
thou must leave our hamlet, Fanny. 

‘Oh! father!’ cried the fleuriste, after a moment’s silent gaze upon his 
countenance; ‘ T have been an idle, and perhaps, an erring creature. I have 
need of Heaven’s pardon, and of thine. Name my penance; but, oh! send 
me not to die in Paris!’ 

‘Todie? ma belle enfant! May Heaven forbid it! So young, so sweet; 
no, Fanny; but to live at Paris were better for thee, for thy work, for thy 
health even.’ ; 

‘Father!’ with a pleasing look, the girl rejoined, ‘let me die at St. 
Pelaire.’ 

‘Silly child ! why speak of dying?’ 

‘ Because, father, life hath little joy ; but Heaven hath much.’ 

The priest rose and walked about theroom. He came and sat down be- 
side the pretty fleuriste : an unfinished rose lay upon her lap. 

‘Fanny, when the spring was putting forth its buds and blossoms, thon 
werteven as its own child; thy step was light; thine eyes were soft and 
bright ; thy voice was sweet and gay; our glades and groves knew thee as 
their own. Some few short months since, the spring-time of life was thine. 
Now, the season of the sear and yellow leaf is drawing on; and it is even 
so with thee—with thy young heart; but too soon, but too soon, ma belte 
enfant! Some months may wither nature's bloom; but the young human 
heart, in the first spring of its gladness; and its tender bloom, too soon, too 
quick! Be wise, my daughter, be wise ere It be too late; look up to Hea- 
ven—to Him who healeth the broken inheart.” 

‘Father, you know my heart,’ said Fanny, as if she felt that he had 
read it. : ae 

‘1 know it by my own, my child,’ he — ‘I see in it betrayed con- 
fidence, mortified feeling, wounded pride; a love won, and then neg- 
lected.’ 

‘ Oh, father!’ 

‘ Silent suffering I see there—an unlettered, unforgotten name—a te nder, 
anxious concern—a sorrow that worketh death ’ 

‘Oh, father !’ bali 

‘A hope disappointed upon earth that onght to turn to Heaven; affection 
crushed, but undying, that should be sanctified to God ’ 

‘Oh, father! and all this thou seest, judged by thine own heart?’ ; 

‘Yes: but notin its sequel. Fanny, many of my profession would advise 
thee to seek the refuge of a cloister—’ 

‘Ah! how often have I thought of it,’ the fleuriste interrupted ; ‘bat to 
part with liberty, with the dear fields and trees, all nature !’ 

‘ No, my daughter, I would not have thee to do so. But, Fanny, I speak 
to warn thee ; [love thee as my own, I confide to thee what no other eur 
has ever heard. I told thee | read thy heart by my own. Yes, have felt, 
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. ith 
suffered like thee :—these robes cover a heart that bas throbbed wi 
~~ passion, melted with human tenderness ; been stung by haman cold- 
ness, human rejection; it was only then it turned to God ’ 
Fanny upon him with wonder and felt to love him more. 
« Wilt | aa listen to the story, daughter ?’ i 
Oh, how gladly she listened to a tale of sympathy! and the priest 


began,— 






THyE PRIEST'S STORY. 


‘In my younger years I inhabited the city of Toulouse; a young girl 
there, of the dark yet “ee beauty of the Toulousiennes, captiv: my af- 
fections. I loved too wildly, tou jonately. 

‘She I loved so blindly sported with the deepest, truest love of a mortal 
heart : her own was insensible: a beautiful iceberg, she moved unchanged 
around me. My passion, perbaps, wearied her; it was when ithad gained 
its height, its delirium, that she announced her determination to become a 
Sister of Charity ! : : 

‘I never for a moment credited her truth until it was too evident. She 
fulfilled the word which I had deemed but the threat of a wayward girl.— 
To my own surprise I became soon more satisfied with the step she had 
taken than I could have believed ; it was easier to submit to than it 
would have been to see her another’s—to know her love was wou by man. 
She had vowed herself to God ; and gradually my heart changed, and I did 
so too : I repented, I trust sincerely, of my wild passion ; the errors of my 
heart were more than those of my life; God knew them all. I had hum- 
bled myself before him, prepared for tze duties of a priest, and entered 
upon them, cheered and happy in the belief that a sympathy the world 
kuew not of would now exist—a pure and holy sympathy—between the 
beautiful sister of charity and the consecrated priest. 

‘Fanny, before you were born there was a fearful scene at Toulouse: a 
battle, when cause for battle was no more; when the crown had fallen 
from the world’s usurper; for Napoleon had abdicated at Fontainbleau 
when the battle of Toulouse was fought. Many English officers bave their 
tombstones there, Fanay ; many were brought in wounded into the houses 
of the city and its neighbourhood. The sisters of charity were busy even 
for their enemies.’ ; 

The priest stopped ; his whole frame trembled ; he went on in a lower, 
hoarser tone,— 

‘ Daughter, there was an English officer, the son of a nobleman, a hand- 
some young man; he was badly wounded, a sister attended him—minister- 
ed to him.’ The priest approached closer to Fauny. ‘Ay, I must tell thee 
all—loved him!’ " 

The astonished fleuriste started and raised her eyes ; the priest’s were 
changed; eveu now they spoke once more of human feelings. er 

‘Yes, she Joved him! she who had been to me, to others, a moving ice- 
berg, fair and cold, she loved the brilliant Englishman, the object of her 
cares. Oh! there is something so dangerous in pity to a woman’s sould.’— 
Fanny sighed. ‘To save or serve with her is almost love.’ 

‘ Go on, dear father.’ P 

‘I ought not to fill thine ear with such atale, my child. [have said she 
loved him; alas! alas! she strove not with her passion, with her sin; sbe 
Joved him, and she lost herself for him ; forgot herself, forgot her God ;—she 
fled with the English officer ?’ 

The priest was silent, but Fanny's look of speechless wonder and interest 
led him on. 

‘They lived together in Paris during the period of excitement that im- 
mediately followed the peace. He soon deserted her ; a summons to re- 
join his regiment, and afterwards the death of his noble father, were the ex- 
cuses he made use of. He left hera sum of money, and the expectation— 
a bitter oue—of becoming a mother. 

‘It was then that the viper arose in her soul: in desertion—in abandon- 
ment—remorse—a broken vow—an offended God—religion shamed by her ; 
how terrible was that viper’s sting ! 

‘ Despair is still more ruinous to the soul than presumption. When those 
who have once been devoted to religion cast off its restraints and leave its 
pare, they become more desperately ungodly. In the bitterness of her 

eart she gave up all faith and hope, cast off her God, and thought God bad 
cast her off: deemed herself too vile to enter a church, and never unloaded 
her sorely burdened soul to aconfessor. Yet, for she could not be an unbe- 
lievor, she sought for her guiltsome keen self-inflicted penance, and took a 
strange and cruel vow—never to know her own offspring as such, never to 
hear the name of mother, never to smile a mother’s smile, never to receive 
a child’; caress!’ 

* Ab! father, it is Hortense !* cried Fanny. 

‘Yes, my daughter, it is Hortense; it was thy mother, my first, my only 
loved one; it was in this house I found her again,’ 

* * * = * 

‘And Hortense was my mother !’ said the flewriste, after a long silence, 
dnring which the tears had dropped down like rain upon the bright untin- 
ished rose that lay on her knee, and the priest had leaned back with his 
handkerchief over his features. 

‘ And Hortense was my mother, and I never knew it, and longed to know 
amother. But, thank God, my mother is dead !’ 

The priest uncovered his face, and demanded her meaning. 

*T mean that she is before me in heaven ; I havea mother there. Oh, thank 
God, my mother is dead !" And the gentle feuriste clasped her hands on her 
bosom, and, with gushing tears, looked up. Her lips moved without a sound, 
but the priest thought @ supplication ascended chither for a speedy re- 
union. 

‘ Fanny,’ he said, —— at her with solemnity, ‘ beware of passion—be- 
ware of too much love! Thou knowest now thy history, thou hast heard 
and seen the results of both—the deadly fruits that earthly love can yield 
to those who forget in it the fear and love of Heaven—torget the love of Hin 
who died for sin.’ 

_ The fleuriste rose, and went over to the priest, and knelt down before 
him, her face, in childlike humility, bowed down over his knees. 

‘Father, doubly my father, for thou hast loved my mother, pitty me— 
strengthen me—fit me for heaven! Pray forme, a weak and erring crea- 
ture—pray for all sinners, father !’ 

‘ For one who has sinned more deeply against Heaven than thou liast!’ 
said the father, in a suppressed voice, interupting her request; ‘though we 
all wo willingly leave its paths of pleasantness aod peace.’ And tears, such 
as have not, perhaps, fallen often from a confessor’s eyes, fell fast and heavy 
on the young head beneath them. 

Thus in solemn, yet soothing converse, did these two, Ja belle fleuriste and 


pos a grave priest, spend a hallowed hour, on which we shall not in- 
rude. 


bd * * * * 


; The autamn and the winter came, for all seasons run their course, and 
Fanny was changed; the pretty, pensive, yet playful child, was playful and 
childlike no longer. She was a woman in heart, her sweet face was saintly 
in its calmness; and as the evening sun fell through the stained window of 
the ancient charch on that upturned countenance, while she knelt in prayer, 
the old women and children who entered there—the one to drop a passing 

ayer, the other to play—bent their heads as they passed her by, as if it 

ad been an image of the Virgin Mother. 

Fanny’s soul was purified, her heart was weaned from earth, and holiness 
set its seal on her young calm brow. Yet still, while one name never pass- 
ed her lip, deep within her silent heart dwelt ever and ever one uneffaced 
image; but it dwelt in purity there, for it dwelt in prayer. ‘ Think of him, 
my child, in prayer,’ said the priest, during the discourse we have told of; 
‘such thoughts will do thy heart no harm.’ And never did a petition for 
her own soul ascend on high, when the peace and salvation of his did not 
silently tlend with the aspiration. 


* * . * 


And spring, sweet spring came on once more, for Nature springs again, 
though human hearts will spring no more; and the bosquet was gay, and 
the fountain calm, birds sang and flowers blossomed, and da belle fleuriste 
was not there,—nol there, twining her wid flowers, and singing her 
low song, and gazing down into the ciear basin with her contented ‘ Oui, 
comme ¢a!’ 

Where was she? Alas! the rays of the bright sun were sickening her 
unspriuging heart; the pale snow-drop suited her better than the openin 
rose. Languidly the fleuriste drew her weary Jimbs to the window ued 
saw ler lilac-tree coming forth, and locked with less sadness on her dark, 
unchanging cypress. 

‘Once more, just once more,’ Fanny murmured to herself,—‘ to sit there 
awe once more!’ [tcando me no harm now, for the last time, and I have 

ept my promise well.’ 

She cirew a shawl around her, and feebly descended the stairs.and passed 
through the little garden. Her trembling limbs almost failed. She looked 
up, and met the anxious, timid, devout regards of poor Andre Constant. Her 
heart emote her; she owed him surel something. Ah, was not his a purer 
truer, deeper love ?—for that he loved her with all his honest soul the gen- 
tle fleuriste was well aware. 

* Andre’ said Fanny, ‘1 am very weak now ; are you engaged !’ 

‘Engaged! Ah, if mademoiselle would permit his services!’ 

‘Will you lend me your arm, Andre?’ 


Andre’s heart beat too loudly to let bim say one word when Fanny put 


her slight arm through his, and tenderly supported by his anxious care 






——— 
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could not ask where she would go. They entered the bosquet, walked up 
to the hollow beech, and Fanny sat down on its mossy roots. 
beg little pe od for a ee then she said,— 
ve me , good .° - 
Andre had stood, casquet in hand, gazing upon her. He could do so then. 
He only replied,— 
‘Can mademoiselle return alone ?” 
A wave of the hand dismissed him. 
‘The heart knoweth its own bitterness, a stranger intermeddleth not with 
its joy.’ We leave Fanny alone with hers. i 
It was late before the fleuriste left the bosque‘. With a faint and failing 
step she entered la petile chambre, which kind Madame Constant waa ar- 
ranging in her absence. A bunch of fresh violets, with that pale, sweet flow- 
er onion the primrose, was in her hand. Her face was calm and very 
sweet ; its peace seemed that of Heaven ; but her smile was wan, 
‘I am faint!’ said Fanny, in a low voice, as she dropped her shawl.— 
‘ Madame, a glass of water !’ 
Dame Constant went down stairs to get it, and when she returned the 
fair fleuriste was stretched on the couch; the hand that held the violets 
was drawn forward, as if she had tried to raise herselt with their sweet- 
ness, the other hung down over the side of the couch, but da belle fleuriste 
would revive no more. The dame put the water to her lips, the breath had 
from them for ever without a pang. Fanny had passed away from 
~ earth; the fragile tlower had gone ere it had seemed to wither and 
fade. 
And before that form was changed or disarranged, came Andre Constant, 
and knelt beside it without a witness, in revereuce, aud with a heart burst- 
ing with love. , 
Another year ! it passed away with its joy to some, its sorrows to others. 
The hamlet of St. Pelaire had its own in its own kind. La belle fleuriste 
was away from both; she was thought of still at times as some sacred thing 
that had ap ,—calm, bright, and clear,—and vanished away like the 
early dew and morniug mist—like the moon’s bright glory on the wave; 
for another spring came round, and other ee were weaving other flow- 
ers for the gay and fair. The Josquet was solitary. 
The priest sat within his small dwelling that adjoined the old parish 
church. He had wept with a father’s tenderness, and grieved with a Chris- 
tian’s chastened griet It was the evening hour; his door opened, and 
a tall, thin stranger, with brilliant eyes and hollow cheeks stood before him, 
aud abruptly said,— ' 
‘Fanny the fleuriste, you know her, where is she ?’ 
The good man looked one moment in the speaker’s face, and then an- 
swered :— 
‘ She is in the grave !’ 
‘ The truth—the truth!’ cried the stranger; ‘the truth, priest !~tell me 
not she is dead—she, the young—the lovely—good !’ 
* She is dead !’ said the priest ‘ Heaven takes such from the evil that is in 
the world—save such from love like thine. She gave thee in error the heart 
that was fitter for heaven, but God pardoned the error; and we trust her 
death, through the merits of the Redeemer, made atonement for it. Begone, 
and repent thou also! She prayed for thee!’ 
Antoni listened no longer ; spoke no more ; he turned and rushed away. 
The world had ceased to ‘love its own;’ it had wearied, and left him; 
the pleasures of sin are but for a moment; health failed, friends—the name 
is desecrated—forsook him; false woman betrayed him. His lonely heart 
turned to the gentle fleuriste—the simple, trustful, tender Fanny; he sought 
her among the wild flowers of the bosque, but he found her not. He sought 
her at the cottage, he feared not now to seek her, and he was told she died ; 
he knew before he sought the priest that her heart had pined and sickened 
in doubt, and distress, and disappointment; and a glimpse of the truth had 
rsa him frantically to hear its corroboration from her friend and guar- 
ian, 
It was late that evening when a knock came to the door of a quiet presby- 
tere. The tall, wasted form, that had appeared there some hours before, en- 
tered it again, but fearful was the havoc these few hours had wrought. 
Antoni’s face was pale and damp, for he had spent them in the cold dew 
of the spring evening, stretched on the mossy greensward at the foot of the 
hollow beech. What thoughts passed within his soul it 18 not ours to tell ; 
they were not unsalutary. But it was too late for him to benefit by the les- 
son that bosquet preached—too late to learn it is unsafe to trifle with the ho- 
liest affections and feelings of a woman's heart. 
Yet were his meditations not unsalatary; and when he stood before the 
priest that lofty brow was humbled, and a word that had not passed his lips 
for years was uttered :— 
‘Father, | have sinned; but I am notso guilty as youdeem me. She was 
my only real love—my ouly pure one !’ 

The priest again looked upon him, extended his arms and cried: — 

‘ My son, Heaven pity thee !—Jesu, have mercy upon thee !’ 

Antoni sunk upon bie neck—at his feet ; and the man of worldly pleasure 
wept like a softened child. ‘Then was there joy in the presence of the an- 
gels of God over a sinner that repented.’ 

* * * 

Some more months and autumn was come, for our tale is marked by the 
seasons aud their change. Fanny loved the spring, and the fleuriste died in 
the spring and the spring-time of life. Now autumn was come, and suita- 
bly, for the priest's feet trod over the brown leaves that fell rustling from 
the trees of the once pleasant dosquet, as he passed hastily through it on a 
mission to the house of death. 

At the farm house in the vicinity of St. Pelaire, a dying man required his 
presence. They had spoken to him of hope, but his hand pointed upward, 
re he only said, ‘She prayed!’ They named a priest, he murmured, ‘ St. 
Pelaire!’ 

And the priest came, but it was late; the parting spirit lingered a little on 
the threshold, as the good man bent over the dying, and Antoni rallied the 
last powers of life to say :— 

‘Father, bury me at St. Pelaire; let my heart rest near hers !’ 

And, with a tear, the old man answered :— 

‘Yes!’ 

——.@—-—_. 
A PRESS-GANG HERO, 
A NARRATIVE FOUNDED ON FACT.—BY ROBERT POSTANS. 


On a cold , raw day, characteristic of January rather than June, with a 
wind coming from the eastward surcharged with a drizzling, clammy rain, 
I found myself about mid-day mounting one of the blutf headJands on the 
Dorset coast. My path lay across u heathy moor, desolate and dreary ; the 
only sign of life amid the wild was the solitary sheep-track 1 had fsllowed 
for miles, trodden occasionally by a rude pedestrian. 

Throughout the morning the propriety of halting at the first convenient 
place of shelter had frequently suggested itself, but neither hedge nor hovel 

ad been passed,—nothiag was visible butround undulating downs, cover: 
ed with the short, compact, thymy sward, peculiar to this part of the 
coast,—there was no screening oneself from the searching east wind and 
rain. 

Trusting to fortune for the future, I held on my way until I came to a 
spot where my hitherto solitary path divided itself in twain, one diverging 
out of the other,—not at right angles, or in a decided, abrupt, honest sort 
of way, as though it had a business of its own, and led the weary traveller 
toa place of rest,—but in that peculiar, sly, slanting manner, which indu 
ces him to imagine it a matter of slight moment which path he follows, so 
parallel they seemed. to run together; anon they separate, and again they 
appear to close, until in the distance the mind is bewidered with their turn- 
ings and windings. But let the traveller pause before he puts his feet or 
bis faith upon the devious track, fur imperceptibly the paths separate, and 
he soon puts a wide space between him and his former road, which may 
cost him much loss of time and sinew to regain. 


Pausing therefore at the junction of the forked path, and cogitating which 
to choose,—now determining to adhere to the one I had followed from 
the dawn, and anon resolving to try the new one,—novelty ever being with 
me a forcible loadstone. I was suddenly roused out of my partial reverie 
by a voice close behind me saying—* Lost your way, sir?’ 

Starting at the sudden interruption, and tarning round, I saw an old man, 
who, aided by the soft, spongy turf, had walked close upon me before I was 
aware of his approach. 


‘ Lost your way, sir?’ again repeated the old man, perceiving that I made 
him no reply; and indeed the sudden and unexpected manner of his ap 
pearance had momentarily deprived me of the power of speech. [I felt his 
presence a kind of insult upon my vigilance; however, recovering from 
my brief surprise, L told him I had lost my way, at the same time request- 
ing him to point out the road to a place of shelter. 

Accepting his guidance, on we went together. My new acquaintance 
was im a green old age, though crippled in his gait. His dress bespoke him 
a mariner of the old school; a few grizzly hairs were scattered round an 
open, broad, honest countenance, which constant exposure had deeply 
hrvazed ; and, perched on the top of bis head, he wore a small glazed hat, 
round which was coiled a piece of crape. 

A few moments’ conversation assured me | had stumbled against ove of 
England's old defenders, and I most unhesitatingly assertit to be an impos 
sibility to pass an hour in the company of one of these oid seamen without 





walked over the narrow meadow her lighter ootsteps had often trod. He 


talking of the sea,—the old wars,—and the brave fights in which they bore 





away the palmfrom all nations. These ancient mariners of the Nelson 
school are ing fast away from the earth, and when we accidentally cross 
the path of one of them, we linger round him and listen to his tales of des- 
pore bravery, yard-arm and yard-arm with Spanish Dons and blustering 

renchmen, and wonder if the exigeucies of any future war willrouse up a 
similar race of men to emulate their bold example. Mey ee i 
On our way to a place of shelter, he rapidly sketched out his life’s histo- 
ry, first premising that an hour previous to our meeting he had been tbe 
sole mourner of acherished friend ; the last link that bound him to earth 
had that morning been buried in a neighbouring ‘village churchyard, and 
from w hose frneral he was returning to his lonely home on the sea-beach, 
an hour’s walk from our place of meeting. 

Historically speaking, it may be said that they are born men, namely, 
such whose birth and youth we have no aceount of, and accordingly, we 
must be content to find the veteran fully grown, and just returned from an 
eastern voyage, having escaped the dangers of climate, the rils of the 
sea, and the vigilance of the enemy’s cruisers, to be kidnap by those of 
his own country. 

England was at that time blockading the whole of France, and tw puta 

irdle of men-of-war round her extensive coast, required more seamen tha 
could be raised by ordinary means; or a hot press, with all its 
tyranny, was raging, and the homeward-bound mariner found it impossi- 
ble to escape from this torrid zone of persecution. ( 
There is no necessity to dwell upon the iculars of the violence and 
the tsi eee upon him; it is enough to say, he was forced into a 
frigate with many others, their crime consisting in being young and hardy. 
Permission to land upon their native soil was denied them after their pro- 
tracted voyage, nor were they permitted to communicate with their rela- 
tions. in vain they urged the hardship of their case, a deaf ear was turned 
to their complaints,—the necessities of the times were urged as the plea in 
ret of the tyranny, and backed by the press-warrant, were too power~ 
ful to be resisted ; and as the frigate was ready for sea, further remonstrance 
was rendered useless, for they were soon standing down Channel, bound for 
the Mediterranean. 

‘ It was surprising,’ continied the old man, ‘ what may be done by exam- 
ple. Many of the pressed men growled very much at first, but they were 
soon either flogged or starved into submission, and finding that resistance 
only increased their troubles, in the course of time they opgeres reconciled 
to their situation, and insensibly fell into the routine of the frigate’s duty : 
the new hands were in:proved in all warlike exercises—art doubling their 
strength by teaching them the use of it; so that by the time we arrived in 
the Mediterranean, we were fit to be drafted into those ships which were 
weak-handed, and capable of supplying the deficiencies caused by the cli- 
mate or the shot of the enemy.’ 

The old seaman was ordered into the Swallow, where we propose to fol- 
low him. 

This sloop, together with the America of 74 guns, and the Curacoa frigate, 
were cruising in company, when the Swallow, owing to the circumstance 
of her drawing less water, was ordered by signal to stand in towards the 
French coast to reconnoitre. The news flew round the decks like wildfire, 
and was obeyed with alactity. Any event was hailed with pleasure that 
broke the dull monotony of a blockade. There was excitement, too, in 
the uncertainty of what might be the result of their peeping into the French- 
man’s ports, which stimulated them to action; ‘for of course,’ quaintly re- 
marked my companion, ‘ our education had not been so tar neglected as to 
allow us to be ignorant of the fact, that Frenchmen were our natural 
enemies, and that it was our duty to destroy them by every means in our 

ower.’ 

. After nearing the land, they discovered what afterwards proved to be a 
French brig-corvette, mounting fourteen guns—twenty-tour-pounder car- 
ronades, a large schooner, and a shoal of gun-boats conveying fourteen 
vessels of various sizes laden with warlike stores for Toulon; but havin 
seen the English squadron, had run under the island of St. Marguerite, an 
anchored. : 

The Swallow remained in-shore all night, watching the movements of the 
French vessels, and at day break perceived they were getting under wae 
when the brig, schooner, and gun-boats, observing her to be unprotected by 
the British fleet, stood out to sea, trusting to their overwhelming force, and 
favoured by a leading breeze. ‘The English ship, however, stood her 
ground against the unequal match, much to the astonishment of her oppo- 
nents, who, apparently unable to comprehend the cool audacity ‘ot the 
English in thus offering battle to such a superior force, contented them- 
selves with a few showy mancuvres, after which they hauled their wind, 
and made sail for the neighbouring bay of Frejus. ‘ 

The Swallow’s crew, seeing the Frenchmen decline the combat, had 
faint hopes of bringing on an action, and were preparing to join the Ameri- 
ca and Curacoa in the offing, when about noon the breeze freshening, the 
French brig, schooner, and the shoal of gun-boats once more stood out tu 
sea upon the starboard tack. : 

It appeared that in the harbour of Frejus they had received a number of 
volunteers and a detachment of soldiers on board their different vessels, and, 
thus strengthened, had plucked up courage, once more determined to cap- 
ture the English sloop. 

Against these accumulated odds, the British tars refused to fy. or even 
attempt an excape ; but, standing in on our larboard tack, theyadvanced to 
meet their numerous opponents, sounding all the way, the leadsman calling 
out without the least shake in his voice, although the enemy nambered at 
least four to one. Finding that they neared the leading French vessel fast, 
and also that they conld weather her, the Swallow closed, and, in passing, 
gave and received a broadside; ‘ we then,’ continued the old man, ‘ wore 
close under the brig’s stern, hoping by that manwuvre to keep her head off- 
short ; but we found it impossible, as our head braces were shot away ; our 
opponent consequently got round upon our larboard side, and in that posi- 
tion we furiously cannonaded her to leeward.’ 

In the mean time the schooner was not idle ; she had taken up an annoy- 
ing position out of the reach of the Swallow’s guns, and it was only occa- 
sionally that they could hit her. “ As you may imagine,” continued the old 
mariner, ‘‘from the size and number of our opponents, we did not have it 
all our own way ; and after sustaining the unequal fight for about an hour, 
and repulsing the desperate attempts made by the enemy to board us, we 
at last were compelled to slacken our fire, after being almost blown tu pie- 
ces. 

‘* This silence of our guns cheered up the French,—and those who know 
anything about them, know that no men fight a winning battle better; but 
if they meet with a determined check, or the day appears to go against 
them, off they go, like butter on the coast of Guinea: they are all noise and 
nonsense, or else they despair and die. 

‘‘Our fire having slackened, they made sure we were beaten, and steer- 
ing close alongside, hailed us to surrender; to which unusual summons we 
answered with a hearty cheer and a brundside, given as well as our crip- 
pled state would permit; and exasperated at our obstinate defence, they 
threatened to blow us ont of the water; but’ continued the old seaman, 
‘the worst and coldest fur-coat is that which is to be made of a bear’s skin 
which has yet to be killed.’ 

Nevertheless the Swallow’s position was very critical ; surrounded by her 
numerous foes, she was sustaining a murderous cannonade from every di- 
rection ; and about this period of the action a most affecting incident occar- 
red, forcibly illustrating the horrors of a naval fight. 

On board the Swallow there was a seaman of the name ef Phelan; he 
was captain of the forecastie, foremost in every dauger, whether in the bat- 
tle or the breeze, and for bis known courage and good conduct was an uni- 
versal favourite with his superiors. His wife was the counterpart of him- 
self, and, as often happens in ships of war, was allowed to live on board 
with him. She was stationed with some other women, as is usual in time 
of battle, to assist the surgeon iu the care of the wounded. 

From the close manner in which the Swellow had engaged the enemy, 
yard arm to yard-arm, the wounded men were brought below very fast, and 
with the rest a messmate of her husband's, and consequently her own, was 
placed under her care. He had received a musket-ball in his side, and she 
used her exertions to console the wounded sailor, who was in great agonies, 
and nearly breathing his last, when by some chance she heard that her hus- 
band lay wounded and bleeding on deck. 

As before stated, it was at this period of the combat that the Swallow’s 
guns became partially silenced, owing to her great loss of men; and the 
Frenchmen’s energies being doubled thereby, they poured in their langrage, 
grape, and canister, and iu the midst of this iron rain, the poor woman, al- 
ready overpowered by anxiety, could not be restrained, but rushed instant- 
ly on deck, and received the wounded tar in ber arms 

‘ Courage, Jack !' she cried, ‘all will yet be well; where are you burt?’ 

be dna fellow faiutly raised his bead to kiss her, when she burst into a 
flood of tears, impelled thereto by the mangled and helpless state of her 
busband ; but rallying again, her consoling voice bade him be of good heart 
and cheer up, and she would assist him down below, and place him under 
the surgeon’s care. The words had barely left her faithful lips, when an 
ill-directed shot tore her head from her body Tbe wounded tar, who was 
closely wrapt in her arms, opened bis eyes once more, gazed wildly for an 
instant upon his headless wife, and in that sbort glance drank in sufficient 
horror to make him close them again forever. 

What rendered the circumstance doubly affecting was, the poor woman 
had only three weeks before been delivered of a tine boy, who was ina 











moment deprived of a father and a mother. 
“By this time,”’ resumed the old mariner, “ the affair was getting very se- 
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rious, and our success, like the sea on which we fought, ebbed and flowed ; 
and, owing to the short distance we were from the land, which was brist- 
ling with batteries, our captain thought it advisable to haul off from the un- 
equal fight, and join the Commodore in the offing; but in attempting to put 
this plan into operation, the French brig made a bold dash to fling her troops 
on board of us, but after a hard struggle they were driven back, and being 
batiled in the attempt, they gave up the coutest as hopeless, and standing 
away under all her canvas, she, as well as the schooner and the gun-boats, 
were soon at anchor in the Bay of Gruinard, quite contented with the maul- 
ing they had given us. : 

As soon as the action subsided, and the passions of the sailors cooled 
down, nature resumed her course, and the events just narrated left no im- 
pression on the gently heaving sea. A thick heavy smoke was packed about 
the crippled sloop, banging round her ia sombre masses, like a huge pall ; 
in other respects, all was quiet and serene as a lovely summer's day, and 
the sunny hours pursued their everlasting course in the quiet order prescrib- 
ed by the powerful will tbat set them in motion. A groan, or a smothered 
shriek, at intervals issued from the deep recesses of the Swallow's decks, 
as some wounded or dying mariner writhed in his agony , affording fearful 
evidence of the violence with which man had meallly contested with his 
fellow-man. ; 

The feelings of the Swallow’s crew needed no unnecessary excitement 
to stimulate them ; they soon became interested for poor Tommy, for so was 
the child of Phelan called. Many said and all feared he must die : they all 

he should have a hundred fathers; but at sea what could be a sub- 
stitute for a nurse and a mother? But the ready ingenuity of the tars was 
shown On this occasion in a manner as remarkable for its humanity as its 
novelty. : 

One of them recollected there was a Maltese goat on boari, belonging 
to the officers, which gave an abundance of milk, and, for want of a better 
nurse, she was resorted to for the purpose of suckling the poor child, who, 
singular enough, thrived well upon his new mother; and ‘so tractable did 
his nurse become, that when one of Tommy’s hundred fathers brought him 
° ams by her, she would lie down and yield her milk to him imme- 

lately. : 

The following day, poor Phelan and his wife were sewed up in one ham- 
mock, and it is needless to say, as the sea received them, were buried in 
one grave. 

Strife followed strife rapidly at this period of the war ; and soon after the 
affair of the Swallow and her numerous foes, the old mariner was drafted 
into the Minstrel of twenty guns, and while sailing in company with the 
Philomel of eighteen guns, surprised three French privateers; but as they 
had the small port of Blendom near Alicant under their lee, they ran in there, 
and took shelter under the guns of the fort. 

The British ships, although baffled and ee fn at the escape of the 
French privateers, did not abandon the hope of ultimately ing possession 
of them; and standing off and on upon an easy bowline across the mouth of 
the port, they kept a strict look-out upon the motions of theenemy A 
strong castle, mounting twenty-four guns, commanded the entrance to the 
harbour, and presented an obstacle too difficult for their means to surmount ; 
and as an additional security against their attacks, the Frenchman had hauled 
upon the beach two of the privateers, and formed a battery with six of the 
guns, which battery was manned with their united crews, amounting to eighty 
men, chiefly Genoese. 

‘You see,’ resumed the old man, ‘ this was our position: bigh and dry 
upon the beach lay two out of three of the privateors, protected by the cas- 
tle and the battery formed of theirown guns __Jn the offing the Minstrel and 
the Philomel were prowling up and down like a couple of gloomy-looking 
giauts, baffled of their prey, and ready to seize anything that should leave 
the port; while at night a boat well manned and armed was sent close in 
shore from one or the other of the ships to keep a closer watch under cover 
of the darkness. 

‘This sort of duty had been followed some days, the ships watching by 
day and the boat at night, and the Frenchmen grinning at us in their fancied 
security, neither party knowing which would tire out first; but of course 
the Frenchmen would have remained on the beach till they bleached their 
bones there, before they would have ventured to sea in the teeth of the 
English men-of-war. 

‘ As you may imagine, the duty in the boat at night was not very pleasant ; 
the men wished it was over; in short, all hands were getting tired of the 
harassing, monotonous work, and any scheme likely to put an end to it was 
listened to with pleasure ; for we all felt assured, unless some attempt was 
made on our parts to carry the privateers, the business was likely to be of 
long duration. 

‘At length it came to the turn of a young midshipman to take command 
of the boat which was to row night-guard near the shore; he was one of 
those hot spirits who quickly hatch words iuto blows, and shoving off from 
the Minstrel, away he went with his boat’s crew. consisting of seven men, 
one of whom was myself,’ quietly remarked the veteran. 


‘It was a lovely night; the sea was as smooth as grease, and glistened 
like a widow’s eye where in patches it was partially illuminated by a glim- 
mer from the moon, as she broke through the openings in the clouds; not a 
sound broke the hushed silence which everywhere reigned around, save 
the measured strokes of the oars of our boat as she stole along the water to 
her appointed post. 

‘ After rowing guard for some time, we thought we heard in the distance 
the sound of oars, coming ina direction from the land; and as that was 
somewhat an unusual circumstance, we lay prepared and armed to meet 
the intruder. The sounds soon became more distinct, and as the object ap- 
teow it turned out to be a Spanish boat which had put off from the town. 

he afforded us, however, an opportunity of learning some tidings about the 
privateers, the cause of our harassing night watches. 

‘ We learnt from the Spaniard that the battery on the beach was manned 
with oniy thirty men, the restef the privateers’ crews having taken up their 
quarters in town, deeming the battery sufficiently strong with that number 
to resist any attack we could make. He, however, added, that the castle 
was manned with twenty men, whose assistance, in case of a surprise, would 
be available ; and after repeatedly assuring us the French had retired from 
the quarter, we allowed him to depart without further molestation.’ 

‘And did you dare to attack these odds with your boat’s crew of seven 
men?’ I ventured to remark. 

‘ Wait a little,’ said the old mariner, his quiet manner strongly contrasting 
with the daring action he was relating. ‘As soon as the Spanish boat left us 
and was fairly out of sight, we held a council of war, and we did agree to 
attempt the battery on the beach by surprise, and if successful, either to carry 
off the privateers or burn them, and so end the boat duty. 

‘ Well, having once resolved upon the attack, we did not allow our resolu- 
tions time to cool, but set about putting our plan inte execution immediately ; 
and relying upon the tried courage and steadiness of the boat's crew, our 
daring youns midshipman, about 10 o’clock at night ran the boat ashore, 
and landed our little band at a place about three miles to the westward of the 
town. 


‘Leaving the boat upon the beach, we pushed on eagerly, but we were 
soon brought up, all standing, by a challenge from a French sentinel. We 
thought we were fairly trapped, and that the Spaniard had deceived us ; 
but the presence of mind of the midshipman saved us: he instantly replied 
to the challenge, in Spanish, that we were peasants returning to the town. 
Now if the Freuch soldier had advanced a dozen yards further towards us, 
we should have been discovered ; but the readiness with which the answer 
was given was so natural, that it excited no suspicion; moreover, it was an 
answer which he received almost every hour of his watch, as the peasantry 
were constantly B pny + te and fro. But perhaps the very last event likely 
to enter his mind at that moment was the very one actually taking place; 
for it is barely possible to imagine an act of greater rashness than seven men 
and a young stripling of a midshipman attempting to carry a battery mounting 
six guns, aud manned by at least thirty men. Our rashness, therefore, may 
be said, up to this time, to have been the cause of our safety ; and so, favoured 

y these circumstances and the indistinct light of the night, we were with- 
out further hindrance allowed to advance. 

‘Keeping the sea-shore in view, we proceeded cautiously to the battery, 
and arrived there in about an hour; and reconnoitring for a few minutes, 
we found that the Spanish had told the truth. 
the privateers fancied themselves secure from harm, and hugging this belief, 
became careless, as many points of the battery were left mor Bree and, 
after adjusting our arms for the attack, we unex tedly rushed upon them 
from different directions, and surprised by the cabbaenin of our assault, and 
ignorant of our numbers, they soon left the battery in our possession. 

_ ‘We were allowed to retain it but a short time; for the noise of our fir 
ing drew down upon us the attention of a party of two hundred soldiers, 
who soon surrounded us, but as they had no infurmation of our numbers. 
except the imperfect report of the runaway garrison, they acted with a 
caution in their approaches that raised a smile upon the face of the young 
midshipman, who was givingane orders to repel them ~ 

‘ However, the French rs s00n set upon us, and their overwhelming 
numbers gave them great advantage: we were but few opposed to many— 
faint to fresh, and of course unable to make any forcible resistance; but our 
wills were good, and so our arms being too weak for our hearts. we may be 
said to have been subdued rather than conquered. After holding the batte 
ry against the troops for an hour, it was not until one of our party was kill- 
ed, the gallant midshipman shot through the eye, and all our ammunition 
expended, that the French were able to put a feot within the outworks: bu 
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It was evident the crews of 





the moment our firing ceased, they rushed upon »s with their bayonets, and 
being too weak to stand a hand-to-hand fight against such numbers, we 
were obliged, after the midshipman had been stabbed in seventeen places, 
and every man severely wounded, to give up possession of the battery. 

‘ As soon as the commander of the soldiers found he had been held at ba 
for upwards of an hour by seven men and a boy, it would have been diffi- 
cult to detect whether he was more pleased than vexed—for vexed he cer- 
tainly was—at the trouble we had given him; but he was a man of a gen- 
erous, noble disposition, and our conduct soon called from him the most un- 
bounded praise, and by his orders the greatest care was shown to the 
wounded, assisting with Tis own hands to relieve our sufferings: and on the 
following morning he made his reports to General Goudin, the French offi- 
cer who held the command in that quarter, and from him, as well as all the 
officers under him, we received the same benevolent treatment ; and not 
content with mere words, but wishing to show the high esteem in which 
he held our conduct, he sent a flag of trace to Captain Peyton of the Min- 
strel, inviting him to visit him on shore, and receive in person the congrat- 
ulations of himself und the other French officers, on having such men under 
his command.’ 

. rig did your captain accept the courtesy of the gallant Frenchman?’ [ 
asked. 

‘ He did,’ replied the old man; ‘on the following day he dined with Gene- 

ral Goudin and all his officers, and was received on landing with full milita 
ry honours; andafter the dinner the General gave him back his midship- 
man, and six out of his seven men, making a speech fitting for the occasion. 
We were then carried by French troops in our wounded state through lines 
of French soldiers down to the boat on the beach, the soldiers presenting 
arms in honour to us as we passed ; and thus, I may say,’ said the old tar, 
with some tinge of bitterness in his voice, ‘1 received more sympathy and 
honourable treatment from the hands of the enemy than I did from m 
country ,—for, as soon as my wounds were healed I was discharged as unfit 
for farther duty.’ 

The remnant of the old mariner’s tale is soon told ; it consisted of one un- 
varying struggle with poverty. We have seen his country ctaim his services 
when he was young and active, and that he nobly sustained a assign- 
ed to him, in whose service he becomes a broken man, deprived of the in- 
heritance he had received from God—health and strength. With these 
reg inpoom he might havet oiled his way to comfort in his declining days; but 
at the peace he was thrust out upon the world with a stung heart and disa- 
bled body, to live or die as he best could, the paltry pittance which in its 
maguanimity the country gave him bei ng about equivalent to a pauper’s 
dole; yet, with a stout heart he fought against the ills of neglect and 
poverty, that proved him no common hero. 

The war ended, he had to begin the world anew, to form new preferen. 
ces, and, with blighted prospects, he became a fisherman in the neighbour- 
hood of the place of our meeting. In this way he supported himself and 
the child of poor Phelan, who in its helplessness found a father in the old 
tar. How trueit is, but for the poor the poor would perish! With scarce- 
ly a crust of his own, he taxed himself with finding nourishment for the 
child, to guard it from want, to shield its infancy from the unnerving scruti- 
ny of observation; and so it grew up in strength and vigour, until in its 
turn the child became the support of the man, the sole prop of the declin- 
ing days of the benevolent mariver. 

With varying success they toiled on together in their hazardous trade, the 
old man reaping the reward of his humanity in the protection given him by 
his adopted son, whose strength betokened an — and whose gratitude 
evinced a disposition to sustain him in his declining days. Their gains were 
attained by honest industry, and though small in bulk, were great in bless- 
ing. a divine benediction being always invisibly breathed on pains-taking 
and lawful diligence. All went well fora time, and the latter days of the 
old seaman, like unto Job’s, promised to be happier than the first. 

But fate had not yet done with him; by one of those accidents common 
to seafaring men, his adopted son was drowned while fishing. This last 
blow deprived him of his last stay and support; but he bore the loss meek- 
ly, and without complaint. ‘1t is not the creaking spoke in the wheel 
which bears the greatest burden,’ said he, and his muffled sorrow was more 
affecting than the choicest words. I felt that the world bad borne hard upon 
the old man. However, bis lot is the common lot of thousands ; for it rare- 
ly happens that men in command fall short of their share of honvur and re- 
wards Where many are compounded together in warlike undertakings, 
the leading figure makes ciphers of all the rest. Independent of this mode 
of classification there is also a uatural dignity, whereby one man is ranked 
before another, another filed before him. A nobility that owns no herald’s 
college ; and, endued with this spirit, the old mariner maintained erected 
resolutions, counting upon death asa good bargain, where he could not lose, 
but gain, by laying out his life to advantage; and thus he put on the boldest 
appearance in the lowest declination of his fortunes. Peace be with him in 
his dark hour! for he suffered greatly in the defence of the land. 

ee 


ENNOBLED ACTRESSES. 


BY MRS. MATHEWS. 


COUNTESS OF CRAVEN. 

Miss Louisa Brunton, daughter of a respected gentleman, fur many years 
sroprietor of the Norwich ‘I'beatre, was not, we believe, originally intended 
or the stage, although ber uncommon graces of person. exceeding loveliness 

of countenance with many polite acquirements, eminently qualified her for 
a profession where extraordinary beauty of form and face are deemed essen- 
tial —indeed, can only be dispensed with in case of extraordinary taleut, 
though homeliness.is still adrawback. The cause of Miss Brunton’s coming 
upon the stage may be explained in the following manner. 

When Mrs. Siddons, in her early career, took leave of the Bath theatre for 
a metropolitan engagement, she alleged three existing reasons for withdraw- 
ing from the patrons and friends she then had for a more lucrative position, 
and, in imitation of the virtuous matron Cornelia, who when asked to pro- 
duce her jewels, exhibited her children, Mrs. Siddons drew forward her lit- 
tle gems, (a son and two daughters,) before her admiring audience, who 
generously and feelingly acknowledged the excellence and sufficiency of 
this threefold plea. Mr. Brunton might, in like manner, have adduced 
many more such family reasons for introducing into public life his sixth 
daughter.” 

The subject of our present notice made her first appearance on the stage 
at Covent Garden Theatre on the 25th of October, 1803, in the character of 
Lady Townly in‘ The Provoked Husband, which, novice as she was, she 
sustained with superior elegance and judgment. Muss Brunton uext ap- 
peared in Beatrice, in which representation she confirmed the favourable 
opinion previously formed of her powers. Thenceforward keeping the even 
tenor of her way—she for four succeeding seasons sustained a variety of 
characters in tragedy as well as in comedy, in either of which she proved av 
acknowledged ornament. 

At the above-mentioned period we had the pleasure of meeting Miss 
Brunton in familiar society at the table of our early and esteemed friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Litchfield, when she was 


‘ Adorned 
With what all earth and heaven could bestow 
To make her amiable. 


There is always something indelicate even in just praise, when the sub- 
ject of it isin a manner present; but in a truth-telling page even such records 
become a popular right. 

Truly, then, Miss Brunton was one of the personally gifted few, upon 
whose beauty there was no dissentients. It was that serene, unexacting 
quality which engages even female hearts; her youthful vivacity was so 
femininely gentle, so tempered by delicate discretion, and she was withal 
outwardly unconscious of her passing loveliness, that envy itself would have 
been pleased to acknowledge it. : 

Thus liberally endowed by Nature, her youth guarded by tenaciously- 
houourable vm | honoured parents, in a well-loved home, Miss Brunton 
knew neither cares nor vicissitudes. She might, indeed, be said to have 
been ‘ born under a midday sun, there were no shadows in her path ;’ and 
she had neither adventures nor misadventures to disturb her serenity. In 
this enviable state of life the Earl of Craven saw, and seeing, loved her.— 
His devotion, early in its beginning, and publicly understood, si- 
lenced and put to flight many incipient aspirants to the heart and hand of 
this favourite of Nature. The first of these she had obviously bestowed 
upon him who daly claimed the latter. Briefly, for little remains to be told ; 
Miss Brunton at the beginning of December, 1807, with characteristic mo- 
desty, made her final curtsey on the stage, without the formality of leave- 
taking; and on the 30th of the same mouth, as the public journals announc- 
ed, ‘ Miss Brunton, of Covent Garden Theatre, was married to the Earl of 
Craven at seven in the evening, at Craven House, and the following day the 
happy pair set off for Coombe Abbey.’ we 

The Earl was in his 37th year, and his lovely bride in her 25th. 

The Countess of Craven's first appearance at court was one of the most 
striking imaginable. Her exceeding beauty was univ ersally felt. Those 


* Miss Louisa Brunton was a younger sister of the celebrated actress, who 
married Mr. Merry (the poet Delia Crusca), and of Mr. John Brunton, 
masy years an actor at Covent Garden Theatre, father of the present popu- 
lar actress, Mrs. Yates, a lady whose talents, amiable disposition, and un- 
blemished character render her an honoar to axy relationship. 
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who had only beheld her at‘a stage distance, were. handy. goegaeed for th® 
real, day-light loveliness which was so charmingly blen with the first o¢ 
feminine graces—modesty, for which her public deportment had at all times 
been distinguished ; and whatever amount of loss might be said to’ be sus. 
tained by the stage inthe withdrawal of one of its purest crnaments, was 
more than indemnified by the honour it acquired by the cause of her seces- 
sion! whilst the dignity of the peerage suffered no deterioration or di- 
minution by the exaltation of that ‘paragon of animals’—an elegant -and 
chaste woman. 

It may be assumed the Lady Craven’s first grief was that of a widow—for 
she outlived her noble husband ; since whose death—‘ for sorrow ends not 
when it seemeth done,’—she has her time in comparative retirement, 
beloved by her children, and esteemed by all who knew her. 

By the marriage of the preseut Earl, who is her son, she is now the Do... 
ager Countess of Craven. 

LADY THURLOW. 

Miss Mary Catharine Boltun was the eldest of five children, whose parents 
were of high respectability. Her father, to whom our heroine was affec- 
tionately devoted, had quitted his original profession of the law, and engaged 
in pursuits which had proved unfortunate, and left him ultimately in great 
difficulty. Miss Bolton had early manifested a decision of character, which 
few females reveal even at a maturer age: and although her conduct and 
deportment were essentially feminine, she had no affectation of sentimentality 
oat her manners were what may be termed reserved. Perhaps the cir- 
cumstances in which she found herself at the early age of seventeen, called 
upon, as she was, to exert herself by a public display of those talents and 
acquirements, cultivated originally for private life, for the support of her 
family, were such as to draw forth a gravity of reflection and demeanonr not 
quite natural at such a period of life. Happily, however, the constitution of 
Miss Bolton’s mind was too elastic to be utterly depr by cares, enough 
to ‘stamp wrinkles on the brow of youth.’ Still the weight of her domestic 
barthen had the visible effect of rendering her at seventeen and eighteen 
more circumspect, staid, and womanly, than young ladies under other cir- 
cumstances are apt to be, especially amid the excitement and triamph of 
popular admiration ; but vanity formed no part of Miss Bolton’s sensible and 
considerate character. Amougst other accomplishments, she was a good 
musician; and she had received much vocal instruction from Mr. Lanza, 
through whose medium she was afterwards introduced into pees life. 

As soon as it became apparent that Miss Bolton’s individual exertions must 
thenceforth supply the loss of other means, and be the chief dependence of 
her parents oad amily (three sisters and an infant brother),” Mr. Lanza, 
brought her out at the Hanover Square Rooms as a concert-singer, where 
(and afterwards at Willis’s Rooms, the young and interesting débutante’s 
reception was most flattering. In the same year, 1806, Mr. Lanza received 
an invitation to introduce his pupil to Mr. Harris, the manager of Covent 
Garden Theatre ; and immediately after, arrangements were entered into 
for Miss Bolton's first appearance on the stage, which took place at the above 
theatre in the autumn of 1806, in the character of Polly, in‘The Beggar's 
Opera ’t 

"he it too often happens with the talented and unwary, who, hoping and 
believing all things, confidently enter upon a compact with the c culating 
and cool-headed—the favoarable reception of Miss Bolton proved more pro- 
fitable to the proprietors than to herself. She had been engaged for a defi. 
nite term at a rising salary of six, seven, and eight pounds per week, deter- 
minable at the end of the first season in the event of her not succeeding. 
Her success, however, was su positive—indeed, so great—that she repeated 
the part of Polly seventeen times; and performed Qosetta, in ‘ Love in a 
Village,’ six or seven times—no inconsiderable indications of her particular 
attraction, when two hackneyed operas without other adventitious aid were 
found beneficial and sufficient to the treasury so often in one season. No 
new opera was deemed requisite to uphold her, and Miss Bolton had there- 
fore nothing to rely on but her own powers of pleasing in these almost 
worn-out pieces, which, without some extraordinary individual attraction, 
the managers could not have performed probably a second night in the same 
season without the certainty of a half-empty house. 

Having thus achieved the success upon which hung the conditions of her 
prolonged engagement, what was Miss Bolton’s amazement when, during 
the succeeding vacation, she received a communication from an agent of the 
proprietary, informing her that her success had not been such as to entitle 
her to the terms originally proposed, namely, six, seven, and eight pounds, 
but, that if she chose to accept four pounds a-week, her name would be re- 
tained on the list of performers ! Dismayed by this something like a thun- 
derstroke, the recipient was heart-struck by it at the time ; but her native 
energy revived by the necessity for new exertion, and in the cruel and try- 
ing position in which this unhandsome offer placed her, she consulted a 
friend of some experience in theatrical and other business, to whom this 
admirable young woman declared herself quite prepared to sacrifice every 
feeling of personal pride, if by such sacrifice she could secure a solid, per- 
manent good to her family. That judicious friend at once advised her to 
put pride out of the question, to persevere even under this unfair discourage- 
ment, or any that the future might throw in her way, and prove to the pub- 
lic and to her employers, who had treated her so unfairly, that her talents 
and merits were of too sterling a quality not to outlive the mere gloss of 
novelty. Miss Bolton, unlike the generality of people who ask advice, 
took this counsel, the wisdom of which was satisfactorily manifested by the 
steadfast hold which she obtained upon public favour to the end of her 
dramatic career ; while the management had reason to feel its injustice, as 
Miss Bolton rapidly became of real importance to its interests, not only as 
an operatic performer, but by occasionally supporting (elevating) such 
characters in comedy as Lady Grace in ‘The Provoked Husband,’ «nd 
others of a similar description, the impersonation of which peculiarly suited 
her delicate figure, lady-like deportment, and gentle cast of countenance, 
which had in it an expression of candour and innocency that was truly en- 
gaging. 

P The greatest, as it proved the most memorable, of her /ater professional! 
triumphs, was ahiont ie the character of Arie/, in ‘ The Tempest,’ to which 
her natural endowments, personal and vocal, combined to give a superior 
charm. She was in effect the ‘delicate Ariel’ of Shakspeare, ‘ Ariel in al 

his quality ’"—an embodied piece of poetry ; and so thought one of the *dis- 
tinguished spectators, whom the gods had made poetical, and whom ‘ Des- 
tiny, that hath to instrament this lower world and what is in’t,’ had led to 
be present on this revived representation of the bard whe was ‘ for all time.’ 
This nobleman’s favourite pursuits were literary; +t he admired the drama, 
and, guided by his refined taste, sought out whatever was excellent in it.— 
On his Lordship’s first visit on this occasion to ‘The Tempest,’ he was 
powerfully impressed by the modest gracefulness of the Ariel of the night; 
again and again he repeated his visits, when this play was performed, and 
still on every repetition found ‘ marvellous sweet music’ in ber voice who 
peep her spiriting so gently; and it so fell out, that, as Bolton’s ‘ Polly,’ 

y her interesting figure and mellifluous notes first engaged the heart of 
her fature lord, so ‘ Polly’ Bolton riveted the affections of Lord Thurs 
low. || 

Pending the earlier devotion of this nobleman to our interesting heroine 
one of the accomplished authors of ‘ The Rejected Addresses "published, 
in a popular series, the lines quoted below ;** but the noble lover, to whom 











* One of her sisters, Miss E. Bolton, married Mr. Bingham, the barrister’ 
and police magistrate. 

+ It is remarkhble that this character has led to the peerage three of its 
fortunate representatives—namely, Miss Fenton, (afterwards Duchess of 
Bolton,) Miss Bolton, (afterwards Baroness Thurlow,) and though /as/, not 
least in our dear love, Miss Stephens, (atterwards, and still, though Juow a 
dowager, Countess of Essex. ) 

t His Lordship had published a volume of poems. : 

§ So called by her admirers, from the celebrity she acquired by her per- 
formance of Gay’s heroine, and in double allusion to the coincidences of 
christian and sirnames. 

i| Edward Howel Thurlow, the second Baron, born 10th of June, 1781, 
succeeded his uncle, Lord Chancellor Thurlow (the first Baron), on the 12:h 
of September, 1806. 

{| Horatio Smith. 

** LADY THURLOW. 
“ Anactress !—well, I own ’tis true ; 
But why should that your love subdue, 
Or bid you blush for Polly? 
When all within is sense and worth, 
To care for modes of life or birth 
Is arrant pride and folly. 


A Polly in a former age 

Resigned the Captain ' and the stage, 
To shine as Bolton’s Duchess; 

Derby and Craven since have shown 

That virtue builds herself a throne, 
Ennobling whum she touches. 

She who is artless, chaste, refined, 

Disiuterested, pure in mind, 
Unsoil’d with vice’s leaven, 

Has that nobility within 

Which kings can neither give nor win — 
Her patent is from heaven. 

‘apiain Macheath, 
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they pointed, needed no such stimulating suggestions; his honourable feel- 
inge Ser cape camermanting had “talked with better knowledge, and 
knowledge with dearer love,’ than to allow him to harbour a vulgar prejudice. 
Neither could sordid considerations find entrance to a mind of such refine- 
ment, which had not to learn that 


“ In all pursuits, but chiefly in a wife, 
Not wealth, but morals, make the happy life.” 

Previously to this great epoch in Miss Bolton's life, she had amougst her 
many admirers several earnest suitors; but it seemed reserved for Lord 
‘Thurlow to win the prize they sought ; the heart of the young actress, while 
‘ the secret look of her eye was his,’ promptly responded to his passion when 
declared, although she had too much maidenly pride to let it appear that she 
could unsought be won. : 

{t followed, that having first taken leave of the n-room, Miss Bolton, 
on the 13th of November, 1813, became the joyful bride of Lord Thurlow, 
carrying into a higher sphere the affectionate good wishes ot all those whom 
she had left to fret and strut ¢heir hour upon the stage. 

With marriage—except upon the stage—the interest of life’s drama does 
not necessarily end; but the habits of Lord and Lady Thurlow were so 
wisely mc and so amiably domestic, that little remains to relate but what 
the Peerage has registered. "It will there be seen that the wedded happiness 
of this a pair was increased by the birth of three sons (all of whom still 
live), namely, 

Edward Thomes Howel Thurlow, the present Lord, born November, 1314. 
A nobleman who adds grace to his title by superior attainments ;—Tho- 
mas Hugh, born May, 1816 ;—and John Edmund, born Jaly, 1817 ; both 
in the army. 

Miss Botton had, as we have said, a delicate figure; she was tall and 
slender, her complexion blonde, with ‘locks of gentle lustre.’ From her 
earliest years, her fair cheek exhibited a fitful hectic upon occasions: of ex- 
citement, which gave indication to those who rightly interpreted it, of a 
consumptive tendency in her constitution; this incipient disease in after 
years manifested itself by more decisive Xba eee D grmrnc and visibly 
preying upon her fragile frame, and sapping her vital. powers. After the 
death of Lord Thurlow, on whom it would seem ‘her life was grafted,’ 
alarming effects were elicited, and her malady fouad a fatal termination in 
the following year. ; 

Thus wen Wee family and the world deprived of one of the most amiable 
of human beings,—leaving by her fair example an additional proof that an 
unblemished fame is not, as some pretend, incompatible with a theatrical 
life. 





end 
THE OPAL SET. 


A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 

Everybody who was anybody in the year 1814, will easily remembet 
what a flood-tide of dissipation and delight rushed in upon us with the new 
of the Capitulation of Paris, and the expected visit of the Allied Sovereigns 
England, that had battled to the last with the stern energy of a buli-dog, 
Was now disposed to freak and gambol with the wanton liveliness of a pet 
puppy. The whole nation, oblivious of enormous taxes and war-prices, 
was ugog for a kind of national merry-making, and grou round an ideal 
transparency representing Britannia tossing away her trident and dancing, 
hands-four-rouud, with Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 

As might be expected, the military were made a special object of popular 
enthusiasm. Real bronzed heroes who had ‘been through the Peninsula’ 
were difficult to catch, and received more invitations to dances and soirées 
than by avy possibility they had time to answer. En attendant, many a 
beardless ensign who had been at Waterloo, and taken his small share of 
that ‘day of enormous mistakes,’ became elevated into a sort of anthority 
upou military matters, and was listened to deferentially while he explained 
the peculiarities of the Duke’s position, and traced upon the table, with his 
finger dipped in claret, the exact spot where Grouchy debouched, or where 
the Imperial Guard made their last stand, and where Cambronne is supposed 
to have uttered that immortal apothegm* now happily classed among the 
myths of apocryphal history. 

It was, however, for foreigners that the highest distinctions were reserved : 
upon foreigners was lavished the envy of the male sex, and the admiring 
qineee of the fair. Then, as now, and probably ever since the days of the 

orman invasion, the stranger received the lion’s share of popular attention 
aud regard. We have here no space to bestow beyond that of a passing re- 
mark upon the phenomenon that, with all our vaunted nationality, and John 
Bullishness, vad such like undoubted characteristics. we always run madly 
after every semblance, shade, and shadow of ‘a foreigner,’ who may conde- 
scend to drink our wine, ride our horses, flirt with our daughters, and show 
us up in three volumes atthe end of the season. Such is the fact. Let 
others philosophize upon it; we are content to blush over it, and to con- 
tinue our narrative. 

Among all the countless swarm that at this precise period alighted upon 

our Coasis, none,—no, not a Baron, nor a Prince,—coul compare with Count 
Alexis Obrenow. Cuirassier of the Imperial Guard, Kuight Grand Cordon of 
the order of the Black Eagle, and last, but by no means least, C.d.s. m. I. 
L'E.d.t.1,R. These cabalistic sigus, which might be discovered by the 
curious among the elaborate tracery of the Count’s visiting-cards, imported 
that he held the rank of Chamberlain to His Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
of all the Russias. _If, in addition to these extrinsic qualifications, we add 
that the person of this distinguished Russian was unexce tionably ferocious, 
and that whether, judging from his hair, his head was placed above or be- 
low his chin, was a matter (among the ladies) of delicious doubt and un- 
certainty, we have said enough to account for his elevation to the topmost 
round of that giddy ladder which is supported by the fickle hand of 
Fashion. 
_ Let us be just to Count Alexis Obrenow. If not exactly talented in 
its better sense, assuredly he possessed to an astonishing degree the talent 
of society—the small currency of saloons and clubs He could dance a 
minuet merges { could sing a chanson admirably, had the art of anecdote 
in perfection, and, above all these minor gifts, the Count could assume a 
certain vein of dangerous sentimentality dashed by a sombre tone which 
rather inferred than alluded to a mystery whose depths had never yet been 
fathomed, though they possibly might be by those tender blue eyes which 
at the moment dissolved between pity and curiosity, as they gazed upon the 
sallow cheek of the handsome Cuirassier. 

Thus gifted, thus doubly armed by the aspect of what he was, and the 
thought of what he might be, was it wonderful that the success of the Impe- 
rial Chamberlain was the theme of every tongue in London? 

Just at this time, indeed, if London gossip was to be credited, the coping- 
stone of the Count’s good fortune was about to be laid, by his intended 
marriage with the Lady Anne Callington, sole child and heiress of the 
wealthy Earl De Urston, as it pleased the Earl to pronounce his very ancient 
family name. By what arts the Count and won the haughty peer’s consent 
to this match, it is to this day, among certain circles, a matter of marvel, for 
the head of the De Urstons, so far from sharing his countrymen’s predilec- 
tion for foreigners, held them all in undisguised and indiscriminate con- 
tempt, remarking that the last real Counts were the Foresters, or Counts of 
Low Countries, and they became extinct when Philip of Burgundy placed 
himself at the head of the Seventeen Provinces. By what arts Alexis ob- 
tained the consent of the Lady Aune has never, we believe, been made the 
subject of marvel in any society whatsoever. 

It was towards midnight when a ball given at De Urston House attained 
its height of superb felicity. Country-dance, and cotillon, and the newly- 
imported French country-dance, or quadrille, had been executed to reple- 
tion, when a few select couples stood up to exhibit, in a minuet, the pertec- 
tion of dignity and ease so essential to this courtly measure. Most conspic- 
uous in the group were Lady Anne and Count Alexis, and a murmur of 
applause forced itself on the ear as the distinguished foreigner and his state- 
ly partner alternately advanced and retired according to the exigencies of 
the figure. So absorbed, indeed, was the general attention, that the entrance 
of a considerable accession of guests, which would otherwise hardly have 
escaped remark, passed unnoticed. They consisted of a tall and very hand- 
Some man in the prime of life, apparently attended by five or six officers of 
high rank, and one or two civilians. Some announcement was about to take 
place when the chief personage of the part imposed silence by a sudden 
and somewhat haughty gesture, and, taking his station as a spectator of the 
dance, quietly surveyed the circle which surrounded the performers, while 
his attendants, at a slight distance, conversed among themselves. 

he moment was decisive of that crisis in the dance where the slow and 
stately minuet blends, after a short introduction, with the livelier gavotte. 
The music had preluded afew quick bars, and the dancers stood motionless, 
but ready at the proper time to spring forward into graceful action. Count 
Alexis drew himsel up and prepared to eclipse his competitors, when his 
eye, wandering triumphantly round the circle, fell on the cold stern glance 
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of the new comer. We will not borrow a hackneyed phrase to express a 











Discard your doubts—yonr suit prefer ; 
You diguify yourself, not her, 
By honourable passion ; 
And if your noble friends should stare. 
Go bid them show a happier pair 
Among the fools of fashion.” 
Horace in Londoa. 


‘asc ‘ 
La garde meurt, et ne se rende pas. 





Che Albion, 











situation alwa sting, but sufficiently known, when the eye sud- 
denly and afer n Sw. dread, supposed to be far 
distant. Certainly, ess pretended by Count. Obrenow been 


real, it could not more effectually have blanched his cheek, and unnerved 
his frame. The music challenged him in vain. Without an effort to rally, 
at the very height of bis exaltution, he staggered rather than withdrew 
from the circle, muttering some incoherent excuse, and leaving Lady Anne 
almost more mortified at the ridicule of her position than alarmed at the 
illness of her lover. But the crowd which opened for a moment to let them 
pass in opposite directions, as instantly closed up, and almost as easily forgot 
the incident under the exhilarating excitement of the dance which succeed- 
ed. Type of life! The greatest private calamity is as a stone in the whirl- 
pool; a babble on the surface its memorial—and then no trac@ of its de- 
scent. . . 

From whatever motive, Lady Anne, on quitting the dance, did not seek 
the cause of her lover’s indisposition. Without pausing to inguire of the 
bystanders, she threaded her way through the crowd to a distant room, 
where the Earl was enjoying his eleventh rubber with two Cabinet Minis 
ters and the Russian Ambassador. Silently seating herself on an ottoman 
in au obscure corner, the wayward beauty found a strange amusement in 
the utter neglect to which she was self-condemned, and in the contrast her 
will could bring about between the light and glare and noise of the ball- 
rooms, and the monotonous hum which pervaded an apartment only lighted 
by the wax-lights on the whist-table. ' 

Meanwhile Alexis had mechanically sunk into the first vacant seat, 
where covering his face with his hands, he cowered rather than sat, endea- 
vouring to edict his wandering senses. _ Like all men similarly cireum- 
oupeale with the first recurring pulse of self-constraint, he was inclined to 
look upon the late incident as a delusion. Scarcely had he time to en- 
courage this thought, when a low but singularly deep voice—the voice of 
some one seated at his side—inquired if * the Count Obrenow had recov- 
ered from his sudden attack of the nerves?) ; 

The person who made this inquiry, though sitting ona level with the 
Count, was obliged to stoop considerably in order to place his mouth close 
to the ear of the latter. His singular height was not, however, his only 
personal distinction. His form wad well-proportioned, his features were 
regular though severe, his complexion, clear rather than pale, indicated an 
Asiatic origin; but that which riveted attention, and stamped the whole 
man with the impress of power, was the full, stern, penetrating eye 
which never glanced at an object, but looked it through and through.— 
There were none who had not quailed under that fixed regard, even when 
there were no secrets to excite apprehension. The most innocent under its 
withering influence would as little have resisted it as they would have ban- 
died looks with a tiger preparing for a spring. ; " . 

Apparently the Count Obrenow entertained no such intention, for, with- 
out raising his eyes, and abandoning his attempt to recover his self-posses- 
sion, he faltered out, 

‘Itis in vain, your Impe—’ : 

‘Hush!’ interrapted his companion. ‘ Recollect yourself; I am the Count 
Semowski—’ 

* The Count Se—’ ; 

‘Exactly so: but I little thought of meeting you here, still less of hear- 
ing of the alliance, I understand, you contemplate. That can hardly take 
place.’ 6 tide 

‘Not if your Imp—that is, if the Count Semowski forbids it. j 

‘Count, I have other views for you—at least for the present; there is much 
to be settled between us: frankly, I will tell you at once there is but one 
condition on which you can remaid here, and, by the way, have you herd 
from your father lately ?’ . 

‘ Count Semowski is aware the Governor of Tobolsk has strict orders to 
intercept my father’s correspondence.’ F 

‘Of course—of course ; yet there are means, I have heard. Money will 
do much even in Siberia, and your father was certainly rich. A propos, 
Count, Icongratulate you on the figure you are making here ; your title, too 
is well chosen, but now i fear you must drop the Chamberlainship. And 
this match—pray what sort of a person is Earl De Urston, and how came he 
to accept your pretensions ?’ : 

‘If it please you—that is, the Count Semowski must understand the 
Earl, who hates all foreigners, is persuaded I am a lineal descendant of some 
[rish chieftain, called O’ Bryan or O’ Brienne, or something of the sort, and— 
his daughter, the Lady Anne—’ 

‘Is persuaded you are all you choose to affirm yourself, of course Alr! 
this is an excellent romance, and I am sorry to be obliged to interfere.— 
Yet, perhaps,’ here the Count Semowski mused an instant; then suddenlys 
turning his eyes full on his companion, he added, ‘ by the way, you know 
the Jew Lazarus ; Count, you must introduce me.’ ‘ 

The gallant Alexis who had lately recovered a portion of his usual auda- 
city, at the mention of this name, and the significant manner in which it 
was made, relapsed into his former servility, and mechanically answered, 
‘Yes, your—the Count Semowskiis right. I haveseen the Jew Lazarus.— 
I know him—a little~’ Y p 

‘Then I was right; and, probably, am not wrong in supposing you know 
him more than alittle. Count, I repeat you must introduce me, and then 
I will relieve you of a discreditable acquaintance. Harkye, sir,’ added the 
Count Semowski rising, but speaking ma low, stern voice, ‘ to-morrow at 
noon expect me, and we will visit M. Lazarus together. Do notstir out till 
I come, and cherish no fvolish hope of escaping me. A person of your con- 
sequence must expect, at least for the present, some surveillance. Au re- 
voir, Count Alexis Obrenow.’ 





At this moment the gavotte ceased ; the circle broke up into a crowd that 
filled the rooms with conflicting tides, but high and conspicuous above 
Dukes, and Generals, and Ministers, the noble form of the Count Semowski 
might be seen advancing towards the boudoir where still sat the Lady Anne, 
her eyes closed, apparently in sleep, but ever and anon betraying by a pet- 
tish movement of the beautiful foot, that the mind was active, and the 
thoughts were uneasy. 7 

The next moruing the following paragraph appeared among the ‘ Fashion- 
able Intelligence ’ of the Morning Post. ae ; 

* Considerable sensation was excited last night among the brilliant circle 
assembled at!De Urston House, by the intelligence transpiring of the sudden 
arrival in London of a very exalted Foreign Personage. It was even ru- 
moured that the individual in question honoured the noble Earl with his 
Presence incognito, and was observed to pay marked attention to his fasci- 
nating daughter. When we further state that the individual alluded to held 
a long and animated conversation with the newly-arrived Russian Minister, 
and was seen playfully to address the Count Alexis Obrenow, )‘the intended 
son-in-law of the noble Earl) our readers will appreciate the delicacy which 
imposes upon us a certain reserve upon this subject.’ , : 

We trust that we shall be acquitted of any considerable failure in the mat- 
ter of ‘delicacy’ if we precede the ‘ individual alluded }to’ on the morning 
succeeding the ball at De Urston House, to No. 15, Chesterfield Street, May 
Fair, the first floor of which very pleasant abode was tenanted by our friend 
the Count Alexis. 


It was nearly midday of a sultry July morning, and the blinds, carefully 
closed, while they exclude the sickening glare of the sun, shut out also any 
breath of air that might have been tempted to wander among the exquisite 
exotics which bloomed ina small conservatory attached to the back dwell- 
ing-zoom. Every object betokened the utmost laxury, and not a little taste; 
while the profasion of mirrors and porcelain clocks betokened the semi- 
Asiatic fancy for display so common among wealthy Russians. The 
— negligently reclining on an ottoman, was no bad representative of the 
class. 


Under a desperate attempt at a careless and easy demeanour, however, 
it was not difficult to note some hidden dread entirely subduing the usually 
gay Alexis. His eye wandered rapidly round the pictares and busts, the 
mirrors and bijouterie, that adorned his room; especially from time to time 
he listened, almost gasping, to the rolling of carriages, rare at that early 
hour, and more than ouce started from his seat as a knock at some neighbour- 
ing door resound through the house. Like all persons under strong men- 
tal excitement, his clenched hands and up-turned glance seemed the ac- 
companying action to some muttered fragments of a speech, so oe and 
incomplete as to convey no information to a bystander. Soli oquies are 
a rare off the stage, and require a master’s touch to be tolerable even 
there. 


Scarcely had the bands of the numerous timepieces in the room passed 
the hour of mid day, when a gentle, unassuming knock at the street-door 
anvounced a visitor. A few words were heard to be exchanged between the 
valet of the Count and the stranger, and then the latter with measured step 
ascended the stairs and entered the apartment where Count Alexis in ner- 
vous anxiety awaited him. [t was the Count Semowski, who bowed slight- 
ly and somewhat disdainfully to the young Russian, then deliberately seating 
himself with his back to the light, so as to face Alexis, he paid him the com- 
pliments of the morning ina tone which plainly showed he felt secure or 
careless of his reception. 

‘I—I expected you, sire—’ gasped out Obrenow. 

‘ And I am punctual,’ replied the mysterious visitor ‘Last night I told 
you we would visit the Jew Lazarus together. I also hinted that on certain 
conditions I migbt be tempted to let you play out the comedy you have 
sketched out here; though, as a man of honour, Count,’ (this was spoken 
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own penetration will doubtless furnish you with the conditions I allude 
to.’ 


The Count Obrenow bowed his head, but he did not a F 
"By ‘the way,’ continued Semowski, ‘ ; Anue, isa 
ea peer very fine girl for an Englishwoman, - Bhe has 


w 
taste in jewels, [ remarked. What very fine diamonds. she wore last 
night round that magnificent opal! You did not observe them? Opals, i 
think, are not common in England ?” 

‘Ido not know, Sire: that is, I believe not.’ 

‘ That opal strangely reminds me of a set [ once saw at St. Petersburg, 
Ithink: there were just tweuty-oue, all of equal size and value, and ( 
enough) about the size and value of the one I saw last night. Am I right, 

ount?’ 

This question was abruptly put, and the dreaded eyes were fixed with 
steady glare upon the pale and cowering Alexis. 

for a minute there was no answer, though the lips of Obrenow appeared 
to move. At length a very faint ‘ Yes,’ was healt as if that monosyllable 
was the result of some painful efforts at articulation. 

‘Yes—lI thought so: [ was sure it was so: and the remainder?’ 

At this moment the door was flung open and M. Lazarus was announced 
by the servant. So slight had been the knock of the new-comer, and so ab- 
sorbed were the faculties of Alexis, that the sound had passed unheeded. 
The Count Semowski smiled with the air of a man who ex the an- 
nouncement, then, drawing himself up to his full height he confronted M. 
Lazarus, who started at finding Alexis was not alone, and made a movement 
to the door. ; 

* Not so, sir,’ said Count Semowski: ‘I have first afew words with you. 
Let me begin with thanking you for attending my summons.’ 

‘Your summons, Sire!’ said M. Lazarus. ‘I thought it was the Cnunt, 
here who sent forme. I was not aware your Majesty was in London.’ 

‘My Majesty is not yet in London—there you are right. My Majesty 
will not appeac in London, thanks to the Priuce Regent’s re. for 
the next twenty-four hours. Meanwhile I have time to attend to my pri- 
vate affairs. You are speaking to the Count Semowski, you will observe, 
Sir; it will save some form, and therefore time, which presses. Suppose, 
now, M. Lazarus, it had been the Count here who sent for you instead of 
myself; be so good as to transact your business in my presence—in fact, as 
if I were not here. I know why you supposed the Count sent for you—do 
I not, Count? I know all, dol not?’ 

Alexis had no need to speak. His friend read in his whole appearance 
how far the Count Semowski was in his confidence. . 

‘Ifthat be the case, Sire,’ said the Jew, (who, after his first surprise 
manifested far less emotion than his companion,) ‘my bargain is naught, [ 
suppose ; but let me say for myself, that my whole object in interfering in 
the business was to restore these jewels, and so, perhaps, obtain some littie 
favour in the sight of your Majesty—I should say your Countship—tor my 
unhappy relatives who got into trouble last year.” 

‘1 remember—they cheated a rich young Englishman out of the price of 
an estate in the Chersonese, and gave him the title-deeds to an imaginary 
property. ‘They are in the mines of Podolia, M. Lazarus.’ ; 

‘ [t was all a mistake—all a mistake, your High—your Countship. My 
relatives were wiiling to return the money paid, when there arose a question 
about the property.’ 

‘You mean, sirrah, when the officers of justice had hold of them. Just as 
much would you have restored a single stove on their account. A propos, 
speaking of restitution, to which of you two am I to look in this matter. 
Settle it between you; I will not unnecessarily hurry you; but General 
Palikoff with a friend or two is below, and possibly their time may be very 
valuable.’ ; 

These last few words, uttered with the greatest nonchalance, had a singu- 
lar effect upon Obrenow and Lazarus. It may be sufficient here to men- 
tion, that General Palikoff was the usual agent employed by the ‘ illustrious 
individual’ to carry into execution sentences of more than usual rigour. He 
always attended his master, and was possessed (it was supposed ) of the most 
extensive information relating to every noble family in Russia. 

‘General Palikoff!’ exclaimed Lazarus ;—‘ General Palikoff!’ muttered 
Alexis; and leaving the room hastily, returned almost immediately with a 
plain morocco case in his hands, which he placed before the Count Semows- 
ki, adding merely the words ;— 

‘They are all there but one, Sire.’ : ; 

The personage whom he addressed nodded slightly, placed the case in an 
inner pocket, then, after a few moments’ consideration, said with some em- 

obasis :— 
; ‘The set must be completed. Not, you will understand me, sir, that the 
value of the gewgaws weighs with me, or that I grudge the lady her orna- 
ment. But there might be some scandal hereafter. ‘Ihe missing one must 
be replaced by to-morrow at this hour, and | will spare General Palikoff a 
journey in your society to Siberia. As to your match, I shall not meddle in 
that, though I counsel you to break it off.’ 

‘And my father, Sire?’ agiaringy uttered the young man. 

‘Your father, sir, as court jeweller, ought to have kept a better watch 
over the imperial jewels entrusted to his care. Nevertheless, when I re- 
turn I will consider his sentence.—M. Lazarus—’ 

The Jew started, and at first endeavoured to assume the effrontery natural 
to his character. When, however, his eye being gradually raised met the 
searching gaze of Count Semowski, his show of courage deserted him, and 
he stood like a criminal who after trial awaits his sentence. 

‘M. Lazarus,’ said the calm voice of the Count, ‘1 have prevented here a 
great misfortune to you. It would have been hard to have lost your money, 
as wellas your character—I mean, of course, with the world. Palikoff has 
had his eye on yon for some time ; in fact, he knew you intimately in my 
father’s lifetime, when you did business in St. Petersburg. From him I 
have long learnt to appreciate you as you deserve. You will be pleased 
not to return to my capital; your property there is confiscated, and Palikoff 
will not lose sight of such of yeur relatives as 1 have the honour to number 
among my subjects. You think your sentence hard compared with the ap- 
parent leniency I show to your associate. You are mistaken, sir. Look at 
that young man, and recognize your error. Tempted, he yielded, and fied 
to avoid the consequences of hiscrime. It was supposed he was in Ameri- 
ca, Even Palikofi thought so. His father in Siberia, meanwhile, aid part 
of his penalty. Iu Russia his family is ruined, disgraced, annihilated. Here 
he was about tu achieve a new position ; more than that, he loves his intend~ 
ed bride. My unexpected arrival, and some revelations made by Palikoff 
at Paris, altered all this. There he stands--a detected felon, bound even 
not more for his life’s sake than for the sake of appearances, which may yet 
be saved here, to rob his intended wife. Judge if he can think of es 
his scheme. Judge if the life and liberty I leave him are boous. You, 
Lazarus, will casty console yourself for our cold climate and the rigoreus 
lawsof the country. Your money, if you have advanced any, you will short- 
ly replace; your relations must look to themselves. I repeat, your sentence 
is incomparably the most lenient, and on reflection you will confess so much. 
Farewell to you beth !—we shall not meet again. You, sir, will be so good 
as to send the missing opal to my hotel by twelve to-morrow morning. [I 
would spare you the torture of another meeting.’ ‘ ; 

The Count Semowski leisurely replaced his hat on his head, as he finish- 
ed speaking, and with a slight inclination left the room, and the house. The 
General and some other ollsers followed him, but at such a distance as not 
to render their attendance remarkable. 2 , 

‘And now, Count,—for | would not advise you to drop the title,’ said the 
philosophic M. Lazarus, when alone with Alexis, ‘we are checkmated, and, 
so far as this game is concerned, have nothing to do but to close the board. 
Might I ask what are your plans for the future? You will appreciate my 
delicacy in not touching on the past, thongh—’ : 

‘ Though I owe you fitty thousand roubles, sir. Is it not so?’ 

‘ Let me see—yes, that is somewhere about the sum, Count, between us, 
lent you on these baubles, which to-day were to have passed entirely into my 
hands, but for this unseen little accident.’ 

‘They were, sir. You wish, of course, to know how | am now to repay 
you the large sum you mention. Will you do me the favour to pass this way 
at this hour precisely to-morrow, and we will clear scores?’ 

‘ Count, you are a young man of extraordinary good sense. At one o'clock 
to-morrow—exactly so. Till then, Count, ! have the honour to wish you a 
good morning. I see it rains: I will take the liberty of borrowing an um- 
brella from your servant. Au revoir.’ 


Count Alexis was alone, it he can be said to be alone in whose busy brain 
a thousand conflicting ideas confound all steady thought, and overthrow 
every definite feeling, save — that of rigid despair. In twenty-four hours, 
it seemed, an age of misery and disgrace was to be lived through; and then 
—but that was beyond even a ing thought—the future must provide for 
itself—at present, action, horrible as it was. The opal must be recovered. 
Count Alexis dressed himself with unusual care, and was about to order his 
carriage, when a note was put into his hands. 1t was from Earl De Urston, 
in the following words :— 

‘My pear Count, 

‘The new Russian Ambassador dines with me to day, and is anxious to 
make your Sa he says he remembers your brave father, the 
late general. I shall expect you at half-past seven, punctual. 

‘ Yours faithfally, 
“De Urston.’ 
‘Tell the servant I will bring an answer to his master,’ said Count 
Obrenow to his valet. ‘I shall be at De Urston House as soon as him- 


























with marked irony: ‘you will hardly pursue it further. You know, of 
course, why [ wish to make the acquaintance of Mc. Lazarus, and your 


self.’ 
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The Count was as good as his word; within twenty minutes his cabrio” 
let dashed into the court-yard of the Lord De Urston's hotel. __ 

‘ First,’ muttered he, ‘for my bride. Is the Lady Anne within” 

‘ She is, sir, and will see you.’ 

‘So! one more interview, and the last. It shall be brief.” 

Lady Anne was reading when her lover entered the room ; but at the 
sound of his approaching step she looked up, and offered her hand with 
a smile. 

‘Alexis, forgive me: last night I was pettish, absurd. I hate to be 
made the heroine of a scene; but I have been — enough by wy fears 
that you were really ill, You do not look well, but you smile; so I sup- 

I am forgiven.’ : ‘ 

‘ Ah, Lady Anne! it is for me to ask pardon,—not for my sudden faint- 
ness, but for not having warned you | was subject toa feeling of giddiness, 
a kind of confusion in my head, owing, I have heard, to sume hereditary 
eetraneen to attacks of this nature. Ifthe papers say true, thoagh, you 

id not pass so very lonely an evening.’ . ; 

‘ That reminds me of a pleasant tete-a-te/e with some a ble foreigner, 
@ countryman of yours, introduced by papa as the Count Semowski. But 
what have the papers to say to it? Inever seethem. Papa says they are 
not fit for me to read.’ 

‘Never mind—nothing. A propos of my countrymen—do you know the 
Earl has asked me to dine here to-day, to meet our minister; and conceive 
my vexation, | am engaged to your minister,—I[ mean Lord Liverpool,—an 
they say that is royal command. But you will be at the opera afterwards, 
— 4 directly [ can get re 

‘Thank you,’ said the haughty beauty ; ‘pray don’t burry yourself. I 
dare say I shall do very well. Count Semowski said he was very fond of 
our opera; and there is Lord Eaglestone, just returned from Paris, quite 
mad on music—’ 

‘Lady Anne, you are hasty,—now, as you were last night.’ . 

‘1 am, Alexis, aud unjust too. There is my hand. How very, very ill 
eulook! {really ought not to teaze you. Come, what shall 1 grant you 
in return for my bad conduct?’ : 

‘ One slight favour, dearest Lady Anne. a to wear to-night the same 
ornaments you wore last night,—I mean particularly one slight trifle I was 
mitted to present you.’ . 

‘The opal set in diamonds. How fond you Russians are of opals! Well, 
that is not much ofa favour, and I will grant it. And now go to papa with 
your excuses; for I know he is going down to the House early to oppose a 
turnpike bill, or something,—or vote for the Catholics, or against them, I 
forget which,—but whatever it is people do in their Lordships’ House.— 
Adieu, Alexis! Recover your looks—don’t be late, and—there, that will 
do. I promise to be a good girl to-night.’ ; 

Five minutes sufliced to acquaint the Earl De Urston that it was im- 

sible his intended son-in-law could have the honour of meeting his dis- 

hed countryman. 

‘Well,’ said his lordship, ‘of course you can’t, if you dine with the Pre- 
mier. Charming man Baron Podziwil—great friend of your father’s—thinks 
he remembers you. You think not, eh? Can I set youdown? Good 
morning, then. Lady Anne will expect you at our box to-night. 

And to these amiable nothings, and others like them, from his friend of 
the beau monde, was the miserable young man compelled to listen, till the 
dinner-hour of his ‘would’ arrived, when he retired to his lodgings, not to 
dress for the Earl of Liverpool’s Nye he was not invited), but to arrange 
his plaus—to regulate the concluding scenes of thet fearful drama, the life of 
an adventurer. | 

Strange as it may seem, the Count Alexis did not make his appearance 
that night at the opera. The Lady Anne, in spite of the admiration she ex- 
cited, and the high spirits it was her pleasure to assume, retired early. The 
night was stormy, and the carriage could nowhere be found; Lord Eagle- 
stone ran one way, and a host of Russians another. Only one cavalier re- 
mained in attendance on the beauty: it was the Count Semowski, whose 
incognito, about to expire, scarcely preserved him from the deference due 
to bis real rank. It wasa whim of the Lady Anne to be profoundly igno- 
rant of what she had heard whispered at least a dozen of times duriug the 
evening. 

‘What a beautiful opal is that you are wearing, Lady Anne! 
think I ever saw so large a stone—or, at least, only once.’ 

‘Do you admire it, Count? {ft came from your country.’ 

‘Ah! Iconceive. But I hear the carriage. Palikoff, hold the umbrella, 
while [assist the Lady Anne. Stupid! you have allowed the wind to blow 
it inside out—just what I might have expected. Thank you, sir, for extri- 
cating us.’ 

This was addressed to some bystander, who volunteered into the rain from 
under the arcade, and was particularly assiduous in disengaging the unruly 
umbrella from the hood of the Lady Anne. Having performed this service, 
he was again lost in the crowd before the carriage containing the De Urstons 
was whirled out of the Haymarket. 

When a sealed packet was put into the hands of the Emperor of Russia, 
the following morning, as he was preparing for an audience with the Prince 
Regent, that august personage was observed to smile, and General Palikoff 
distinctly heard him mutter :— 

‘ By St. Paul! [thought as much. It was a lucky coup de vent.’ 

Eleven o’clock—twelve—one—for those three hours Count Alexis had sat 
at a table in his apartments, resting his head on his hands, without changing 
his position. And he was not wearied: the mind iu him quelled and con- 
trolled the body. He could have sat so the live-long day, and not been sen- 
sible of the irksomeness of the posture. Precisely at tive minates past one, 
a knock was heard at the door, and M. Lazarus was announced. 

‘Ha!’ said Alexis at last, ‘ why are you so late ?’ 

‘Punctual, my dear Count, as an executioner—excuse the simile. Your 
West End clocks are too fast. Everything is too fast at the West End.’ 

‘ Too fast!’ said Alexis with a dal oars : ‘T find time too slow. But let 
us not waste it. You are come to clear scores with me. Sit down, if you 
please: there, opposite me.’ 

The Jew did as he was requested, and tock a seat with a show of alacrity. 
There was something in the manner of the pale young man opposite to him 
not exactly business-like, though his words were unexceptionable. After 
all, what was manner? It was nothing to M. Lazarus. The (so-called) 
Count might be annoyed at the total ruin of his prospects, or he might have 
a headache; he might contemplate suicide, or soda-water. What did it sig- 
nify to M. Lazarus? So he plunged his hand into a very deep pocket and 
ener an account-book. As he did so, Alexis rose very showly and locked 

e door. 

‘You are right,’ said the Jew, ‘to be on the safe side.’ 

M. Lazarus thought it was best to say this; but, on the whole, he would 
have been just as well pleased to have finished his business without this 
preliminary. 

‘ There, I believe that is the proper balance sheet. I drew it out care- 
fully last night,’ continued the Jew in an easy, cheerful tone, selecting a pa- 
ys from the rest. ‘Now, how do you propose to arrange it? Do you know, 

am not given to curiosity ; in fact 1 have no time for it: but, for the life of 
me, I cannot thiuk how you propose to pay me 49,000 some odd roubles ; 
not 50,000, as you said yesterday.’ 

‘ Nothing easier,’ said Alexis; ‘it is so easy that I have prepared here a 
aap receipt.” He threw itoverto M. Lazarus. ‘Be so good as tosign 
that.’ 
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* ALEXIS. 

‘ When [ got to the Opera last night you were gone.’ 
The fortnight passed, and many a succeeding week, without the return of 
Alexis to De Urston’s Hoase—without any news from him. Meanwhile, the 
cheek of the Lady Anne grew pale, and her eye was vacant but restless,— 
Nothing was ever heurd at the West End of Obrenow, and the family were 
too proud to make public inquiries on the subject. But those who, unlike 
the Lady Anne, read the morning papers, varelessly glanced over the follow. 
ing paragraph, which appeared just three days after the last visit of M. Laz 
arus to Chesterfield Street. : 
‘ The inhabitants of Welljohn Street, Poplar, were alarmed last night by 
the sudden explosion of a pistol, which proved to have been caused by the 
suicide of a foreigner, apparently a Pole. The person in question had on! 
for the two previous days. Nothing was found or eli- 

, which will be buried to-morrow night without a 


Excellent Coroner! was it because ‘the budy was not identified,’ and 
‘apparently’ belonged to some obscure ‘Pole,’ that ‘the clearness of the case’ 


And you, thoughtless readers, do you think this a melo-dramatic sketch ? 
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MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
Continued from the Albion of last week. 
Parr XIX. 


But the world never stands still. On the day wienI returned from mor- 
alising on the vanity of life over the grave of Fox, | received a letter, a 
trumpet-call to the melee, from Mordecai. It was enthusiastic, but its en- 

thusiasm had now taken a bolder direction. 

‘In abandoning England,’ he told me, ‘he bad abandoned all minor and 

rsonal speculations, and was now dealing with the affairs of kingdoms.’— 

This letter gave only fragmunts of his views ; but it was easy to see that he 
c ntemplated larger results than he ventured to trust to paper. 

‘You must come and see me here,’ said he, ‘for it is only here that you 
can see me as I ever desired to beseen; or, in fact, as nature made me. In 
your busy metropolis, I was only one of the millions who were content to 
make a sort of a reptile existence, creeping on the ground, and living on the 
chances of the day. _ Here I have thrown off my caterpillar life, and am on 
the wing—a human dragon-fly, if you will, darting on a thousand different 
objects, enjoying the broad sunshine, and speeding through the wide air.— 
My invincible attachment to my nation here finds its natural object; fer the 
sons of Abraham are here a people. Iam a patriarch, with my flocks and 

herds, my shepherds and clansmen, the sons of my tribe coming to do me 
honour, and my heart swelling and glowing with the prospects of national 
regeneration. 

have around me a province, to which one of your English counties would 
be but a sheepfold; a multitude of bold spirits, to whom your populace 
would be triflers ; a new nation, elated by their approaching deliverance, 

solemnly indignant at their past oppression, and to shake the land to its cen- 
tre, or to recover their freedom. 

‘You will speak of this as the vision of an old man—come to us, and you 
will see ita splendid reality. But observe that Jexpect no miracle. Lleave 
visions to fanatics; and while I acknowledge the Power of l’owers, which 

rides in clouds, and moves the world by means unknown to human weak- 
uess, I look also to the human means which have their place in pushing on 

the wheels of the great system. The army which has broken down the 
strength of the Continent—the force which, like a whirlwind, has torn such 
tremendous chasms through the old domains of European power, and has 
torn up so many of the forest monarchs by the root—the Freuch legions, 

the greatest instrument of human change since the Gothic invasions, are now 

marching direct on Poland. 

‘I have seen the man who is at the head of that army—the most extraor- 
dinary being whom Lay has seen for a thousand years—the crowned ba- 
silisk of France. 1 own that we must beware of his fangs, of the blast of his 
nostrils, and the flash of his eye. He is a terrible production of nature: but 
he is on our side; and, even if he should be finally trampled, he will have 
first done our work. I have had an interview with Napoleon! it was long 
and animated. He spoke to me as to the chief man of my nation, and I an- 
swered him in the spirit cf the chiet man. He prononncec, that the general 
change, essential to the true government of Europe, was incapable at being 
effected without the aid of our people. He spoke contemptuously of the 
impolicy by which we had been deprived of our privileges, and declared his 
determination to place us on a height from which we might move the world. 
But it was obvious to ine, that under those lofty declarations there was a 
burning ambition ; that if we were to move the world, it was for him; and 
that, even then, we were not to move it for the monarch of France, but for 
the individual, I saw, that he was then the dreamer. Yet his dream was 
the extravagance of genius. In those hopeless graspings and wild aspita- 
tions, I saw ultimate defeat ; but I saw also the nerve — muscle of a gigan- 
tic mind. In his pantings after immeasurable power and imperishable do- 
minion, he utterly forgot the barrier which time throws before the proudest 
step of human genius ; and that within a few years his head must grow grey, 
his blood cold, the sword be returned to its sheath, and even the sceptre 
fall from his withering hand. Still, in our conference, we both spoke the 
same language of scorn for human obstacles, of contempt for the narrowness 
of human views, and of our resolution to effect objects which, in many an 
after age, should fix the eye ofthe world. But he spoke of immortal things; 
relying on mortal conjectures and mortal power. 1 spoke of them on surer 
grounds. [felt them to be the consummation of promises which nothing 
can abolish; to be the offspring of power which nothing can resist. The 
f undation of his structure was policy, the foundation of mine was prophecy. 
And when his shall be scattered as the dust of the threshing-floor, and he 
light as the dust of the balance; mine shall be deep as the centre, high as 
the heavens, and dazzling as the sun in his glory.’ 

In another portion of his letter, he adverted to the means by which this 
great operation was to be effected. 

‘IT have been for three days on the Vistula, gazing at the march of the 
“Grand Army.” It well deserves the name. [tis the mightiest mass of 
power ever combined under one head; half'a million of men. The armies 
of Persia were gatherings of clowns compared to this incomparable display 
of soldiership; the armies of Alaric and Attila were hords of savages in com- 
parison; the armies of ancient Rome alone approached it in point of disci- 
= but the most powerful Roman army never reached a fifth of its num 

vers. [see at this moment before me the conquerors of the Continent, the 
brigades which have swept Italy, the bayonets and cannon which have brok- 
en down Austria, and extinguished Prussia.—The eugles are now on the 
wing for a mightier prey.’ 

This prediction was fice the prayers of the Homeric heroes :— 


‘One half the gods dispersed in empty air.’ 


Poland was not to be liberated : the crisis was superb, but the weapon was 





‘ Certainly,’ said the Jew, ‘when I touch the money.’ 

‘Hark you, M. Lazarus! You were here yesterday when he too truly 
depicted my condition and prospects. They are, briefly, infamy—death. 
But the one well managed may conceal the other. Meanwhile, I hold much 
to dying out of debt. If you sign that paper I shall do so, and you will con- 
tunue to enjoy life. If you refuse, I shail still do so, but in that case it can 
only be by our dying together. Here are two pistols ;’ the Count opened 
a drawer in the table as he spoke, and produced them. ‘ Vowed to death as 
I am, desperate as you see me, you caunot doubt that I shall keep my word 


Decide. Aw | to pull two triggers, or only one ?” 
‘For God's sake, Count!’ exclaimed the Jew ; ‘ at least, don’t point them 


this way. They are hair triggers, and your hand is far from steady. Give 
me the inkstand. There—but, now as a last favour; I have a right to ask 
one, for you have half ruined me; don’t, there’s a good, kind Count, don't 
shoot yourself—till I’m round the corner.’ 

‘M. Lazarus, you are right: it might produce a scandal, and my object 
might have been defeated if your name were at all mixed up in this. In re- 
turn for your receipt I grant your favour. I regret to have been forced to 
act so harshly towards you; but my father must not be weighed down when 
he comes back—I had almost said home, but he has no home—from Siberia, 
by my extravagances here. Farewell. Try the path of honesty. You 
say that [ have half ruined you, and yousee what am come to. Farewell 
Sir.’ 

M. Lazarus was in such a hurry to be gone before the twitching fingers 
of Alexis should close mechanically on a hair trigger, that his adienx wore 
considerably abridged. His respiration was easier, and his step more assur- 
ed, when he had cleared the corner of Chesterfield Street, without hearin 
any report whatever. . 

Late that afternoon the following note was put into the hands of the Lady 
Anne :— 


‘Dearest Lapy AnnE:— 


* Sudden intelligence of a most distressing family calamity hurries me away 


not equal to the blow. It was the first instance in which the French Em. 
peror was found inferior to his fortune. With incomparable force of intel 
lect, Napoleon wanted grandeur of mind. It has become the custom of later 
years to deny him even superiority of intellect; but the man who, in a con- 
test open to all, goes before all —-who convertsa republic, with all its ardour, 
haughtiness, and passion, into a monarchy at once as rigid and as magnificent 
as an Oriental despotism—who, in a country of warriors, makes himself the 
leading warrior—who, among the circle within circle of the subtlest politi- 
cal intrigues, converts them into the material of his own ascendency, and 
makes the subtlest and the boldest spirits his instruments and slaves—has 
given sufficient evidence of the superiority of his talents. The conqueror 
who beat down in succession all the great military uames of Europe, must 
have been a soldier; the negociator who vanquished all existing diplomacy, 
aud the statesman who remodelled the laws, curbed the fiery temper, and 
reduced to discipline the fierce iusubordination of a people whose first vice 
tory had crushed the state, aud heaped the ruins of the throne on the sepul- 
chre of their king—muet have been a negotiator and a statesman of the first 
rank. Or, if those were not the achievements of intellect, hy what were 
they done? If they were done without it, of what value is intellect? Na- 

oleon had then only found the still superior secret of success; and we deny 

is intellect, simply to give him attributes higher than belong to human na- 
ture. 

No man before him dreamed of such success, no man in his day rivalled 
it, no man since his day has attempted its renewal. ‘ But he was fortunate !’ 
What can be more childish than to attempt the solution of the problem by 
fortune? Fortune isa phantoin. Circumstances may arise beyoud the con- 
ception of man; but where the feebler mind yields t circumstances, the 
stronger one shapes, controls, and guids them. 

This man waz sent for a great purpose of justice, and he was gifted with 
the faculties for itsexecution. An act of imperial guilt had been committed 
of which Europe was to be purged by penalty alone. The fall of Poland 
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tory ministers to the wisdom of maikind. Whatevor may be the retribution 
for individuals beyond the ve, justice on nations must be done in this 
werld; and here it will be done. ‘ ‘ 

The partition of Poland was the most comprehensive and audacious crime. 
of the modern world. It was a deliberate insult, at once to the laws of na- 
tions and to the majesty of the great Disposer of nations. Aud never fell 
vengeance more immediate, more distinct, or more characteristic. The 
capital of Austria twice entered over the bodies of its gallunt soldiery ; Rus- 
sia ravaged and Moscow burnt ; the Prussian army extinguished by the mas- 
sacre of Jena, and Prussia in a day fettered for years—were the summary 
and solemn retribution of Heaven. But, when the penalty was paid, the 
ate’of the executioner instantly followed. Guilt had punished guilt, and 
justice was to be alike dove upon all  Napolecn and bis empire vanished, 





up; the structures of royalty on its surface were deeply fractured; the havoc 
was complete; but the fiery despotism which had etfected the havoc waa 
itself scattered i nto air. 

His re-establishment of Poland would have been an act of grandeur. It 
would have established a new character for the whcle Revolution. It woeld 
have shown that the new spirit which had gone forth summoning the would 
to regeneration, was itself regeneration ; that it was not a tempter, but a re- 
storer ; that all conquest was not selfish, and all protestations not meant to 
deceive. Lf Napoleon had given Poland a diadem, and placed it on the brow 
of Kosciusko, he would, in that act, have placed on his own brow adiadem 
which no chance of the ficld could have plucked away; an imperishable 
and dazzling answer to all the calumnies of his age, and all the doubts oi 
posterity. He might even have built, in the restoration of the fallen king- 
dom, a citadel for his own security in all the casualties of empire; but, in ald 
events, he would have fixed in the political heaven a star which, to the last 
recollection of mankind, would have thrown light on his sepulchre, wad 
borne his name. ; 
The fall of the Foxite ministry opened the way to a new cabinet, and 1 re- 
sumed my office. But we marched in over ruins. In the short period of 
their power, Europe had been shattered. England had stood aloof and es- 
caped the shock ; but to stand aloof then was no crime—her sympathy might 
have saved the tottering system. Now, all was gone. When we looked 
over the level of the Continent, we saw but two thrones—France and Rus- 
sia; allthe rest were crushed. They stood, but their structure was sha:- 
tered, stripped of its adornments, and ready to crumble dewn at the first 
blow. England was without an ally. We had begun the war with Europe 
in our line of battle; we now stood alone. Yet, the spirit of the nation was 
never bolder thau in this hour, when a storm of hostility seemed to be gath- 
ering round us from every quarter of the world. Still, there were voices o! 
ill omen among our leading men. It was said that France and Russia had 
resolved to divide the world among them—to monopolize the Kast aud the 
West; to extinguish all the minor sovereignties ; to abolish al! the consti- 
tutions ; to turn the world into two vast meuageires, in which the lesser 
monarchies shone, a8 caged lious, for the pomp of the two lords-paramount 
of the globe. I heard this language from philosopbers, from orators, even 
from statesmen; but | turned to the people, and [ found the spirit of their 
forefathers unsbaken in them still—the bold defiance of the foreigner, the 
lofty national scorn of his gasconading, the desire to grapple more closely 
with his utmost strength, and the willingness, nay, the passionate desire. to 
rest the cause of Europe on their championship alone. | never heard among 
the multitude a sound of that despair which had become the habitual lan- 
guage of the Opposition. They had answered the call to arms with nations! 
ardour. The land was filled with voluntary levies, and the constant cry 01 
the people was—couflict with the enemy, any where, at any time, or upon 
any terms. 

More fully versed in their national history than any other European pec- 
ple, they remembered, that in every war with France, for a thousand years, 
England had finished with victory; that she had never suffered any one de- 
cisive defeat in the war; that where the forces of the two nations could 
come fairly into contact, their troops had always been successful ; and that 
from the moment when France ventured to contest the empire of the see, 
lal the battles of England were triumphs, until the enemy was swept trom 
the ocean. 

The new cabinet formed its plaus onthe national confidence,and executed 
them with statesmanlike decision. The struggle on the Continent was at an 
end; but they resolved to gird it with a chain of fire. Every port was shut 
up by English guns; every shore was watched by English eyes. Out- 
side this chain, the world was our own. The ocean was free; every ses 
was traversed by our commerce with as much security asin the most pro- 
found peace. The contrast with the Continent was of the most striking or- 
der. There all was the dungeon—one vast scene of suffering and outcry ; 
of coercion and sorrow; the conscription, the confiscation, the licensed 
plunder, the bitter and perpetual insult. The hearts of men died within 
them, and they crept silently to their obscure graves. Wounds, poverty, atad 
ferocious tyranny, the heart-gnawing pangs of shame, and the thousand thorns 
which national and conscious degradation strews on the pillow of men crush- 
ed by the insolence of a soldiery, wore away the human race; provinces 
were unpeopled, and a generation were laid prematurely in the grave. 

The recollections of the living world will long point to this period as the 
most menacing portion of all history. The ancient tyrannies were bold, pre- 
sumptuous, aad remorseless monepolies of power; bat their pressure scarce- 
ly descended to the multitude. It crushed the senator, the patrician, and 
the men of opulence ; as the tempest smites the tops of palaces, or shatters 
the pinnacles of the mountain range. But the despotism of France searclied 
the humblest condition of man. It tyrannized over the cottage, as fiercely 
as it had swept over the thrones The German or Italian peasant saw bis 
son torn away, to perish in some distant region, of which he know no more 
than that it was the grave of the thousands and tens of thousands of his fei- 
low shepherds and vintagers. The despotism of France less resembled the 
domination of man, from which, with all its vigilance, there issome hope 01 
escape, than the subtlety of a demon, which has an evil anda sting for ever 
heart, and by which nothing can be forgotten, and nothing will be sparec. 
In the whole immense circle of French dominion, uo man could lay lis head 
down to rest, with a security that he might not be roused at midnight, to be 
flang into acaptivity from which he was never to return. Noman couldlook uy- 
on bis property, the earnings of his manhood, the resource for his age, or t® 
provision tor his children, without the knowledge that it was at the mercy ot 
the plunderer; no man could look upou the birth of his child without tse 
bitter consciousness that auother victim was preparing for the general sa- 
rifice ; nur could see the ripening form or intellect of those who were given. 
to him by Providence for the comfort and companionship of his advancing 
years, without a cupviction that they would be swept away from him. He 
telt that he would be left unsheltered and alone ; and that those in whom 
he would have gladiy given his life to save, were destined to perish by some 
German or Russian bayonet, and make their last bed among the swamps «1 
the Danube or the snows of Poland. 

Lam not now speaking from the natural abhorrence of the Briton for ty- 
ranny alone. The proofs are before the eye of mankind. Within | tue 
more than half the first year of the Polish campaign, three conscriptions, ©! 
eighty thousand youths each, were demanded from Frauce alone. ‘To 
huodred and forty thousand living beings were torn from their parents, 394 
sent to perish in the field, the hospital, and on the march through the deseris 
where wiuter reigns in boundless supremacy ! 

Let the man of England rejoice, that those terrible inflictions cannot be 
laid on him, and be grateful to the freedom which protects the most favou: 
ed nation of mankind. Arbitrary urrest and the conscription are the ‘wo 
heads of the serpent—either would embitter the existence of society + 
they both at this hour gnaw the vitals of the contiuental states; they alien.'4 
the allegiance, and chill the affections ; even where they are mitigated by 
the character of the sovereigns, they still remain the especial evils which 0 
nob est patriotism should apply all ita efforts to extinguish, and the rem 


al of which it would be the most illustrious boon of princes to confer upo 
their people. ‘ 

But the ramparts of that empire of napien | and suffering were to be shas 
en at last. The breach wasto be made and stormed by England; Europe 


was to be summoned to achieve its own deliverance ; and Kugland was 
move at the head of the proudest armameut that ever marched lo conquest 
for the liberties of mankind. . ; 

She began like a thunder-clap. The peace with Russia liad laid th 
at the mercy of France. Napoleon had intrigued to make him a contee 
rate in the league against mankind. But the generous nature of the Russ:.2 
monarch shrank from the treaty of Tilsit, which wes divulged to the Britisa 
cabinet. I shall not now say from what authority they came ; bat the coo*- 
dence was spontaneous, and the effect decisive. Those Articles containeé 
the outline of a plan for combining all the fleets of subject Europe, and p 
ing the final vengeance of war on our shores. The right wing of that tre 
mendous armament was to be formed of the Danish and Russian fleets. 
confederacy mnst be broken up, or we must see a hundred and eighty s! 
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his 
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| of the line, freighted with a French and Russian army, at the mouth « . ae 
Thames. There was not a moment to be lost, if we were to act at all; ter 4 
French force was already within a march of the Great Belt w gar 
Senmark. The question was debated in council, in all its bearings. Al) “"7° 
fully aware of the hypocritical clamour which would be raised by th 
who were lending themselves to every atrocity of Frauco We were 9°* 





was to be made a moral to the goveruments of the earth ; aud Napoleon was 





without eveo taking leave of you. I fear a fortnight must elapse before | 





less po go for the furious declamation of that professor of univers u jus 
tice, and protector of the rights of neatral nations—the Freach Ew; 


to be the fiery brand that was to imprint the sentence upon the foreheads of | But the necessity was irresistible; the act was oae of sel'-detence ; 2% m1 
the great criminals. It is in contemplations like these, that the spirit of his! was executed accordingly, and with instant and incomparable vigour 


as the powder vanishes that explodes the mine. The ground was broken. 
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fleet and army were dispatched to the Baltic. An assault of three days gave 
the Danish fleet into our hands. The confederacy was broken up by the 
British» batteries; and the armament returned, with twenty sail of the 
enemy's line, as trophies of te best planned aud boldest expedition of the 
war. 

Napoleon raged; but it was at finding that England could show a promp- 
titude like his own, sanctioned by a better cause. Denmark complained 
pathetically of the infringement of peace, before she had ‘completed her 
preparations for war;’ but every man of political understanding, even in 

Deumark, — at her being disburdened of a fleet, whose subsistence 

impoverished her revenues, and whose employmenc could only have involv- 
ed her in fatal hostilities with Britain, Russia was loudest in her indigna- 
tion, but a smile was mingled with her frown. Her statesmen were secret- 
ly rejoiced to be relieved from all share in the fearful enterprise of an en- 
-counter with the fleets of England, and her Emperor was not less rejoiced 
to find, that she had still the sagacity and the courdge which could as little be 
baffled as subdued, and to which the powers of the North themselves might 
look for refage in the next struggle of diadems. ; , 
This was but the dawning of the day, the sun was soon to rise. Yet, pub- 
lic life has its difficulties in proportion to its height. As Walpole said, that 
no man knows the human heart but aiminister; no man knows the real dif- 
ficulties of office, but the man of office. Lures to his passions, temptations 
w his integrity, and alarms to his fears, are tually acting on his sense 
of honour. To make a false step is the most natural thing in the world un- 
der those impulses; and one false step ruins him. The ramour reached me 
that there were dissensions in the cabinet; and, thongh all was smooth to 
the eye, I had soon sufficient proof that the intelligence was true. A prom. 
inent member of the administration was the object of the intrigue. He was 
an intelligent, high-spirited, and straightforward man, open in language, il 
the language was not of the most classic order ; and bold in hisconceptions if 
they were not formed on the most accomplished knowledge. He had attained 
Lis high position, partly by public services, but still more by connexion. It 
was impossible to refuse respect to his general powers, but it was equally 
impossible to deny the intellectual superiority of his competitor. The con- 
trast which they presented in the House was decisive of their talents for de- 
bate. While the one spoke his mind with the uncultured expressions of 
the moment; the other never addressed the House but with the polished 
-and pointed diction of the orator. He was the most accomplished of de- 
baters. Always prepared, always pungent, often powerful. Distinguished 
in early life by scholarship, he had brought all the finer spirit of his studies 
into the business of public life. He was the delight of the House ; aud the 
boundless applanse which followed his eloquence. and paid an involuntary 
tribute to his mastery of public affairs, not unnaturally stimulated his ambi- 
tion to possess that leading official rank to which he seemed called by the 
right of nature. The rivalry at length became open and declared ; it had 
been felt too deeply to die away among the casual impressions ot public life ; 
it had been suppressed tco long to be forgiven on either side; and the cri- 
sis was evidently approaching in which it was necessary to take a part with 
either of those gifted men. 

I seldom spent more anxious hours in the course of an anxious life, than 
during the period of this deliberation. | felt all the fascinations of the man 
of genius. Ou the other hand, i respected all the solid and manly qualities 
of his opponent. In a personal view, the issue of the contest was likely to 
produce evil views. T was still a dependent upon fortune. I had new ties 
and interests, which made official income more important to me day by day. 
Iu the fall of the administration | must fellow the general fate. In making 
my decision with the unsuccessful candidate for power, | must go down 
aloug with him ; and the claims of the competitors were so equally balanc- 
ed, and both were :o distinguished, that it was beyond all conjecture to cal- 
‘culate the result. J, too, was not without many a temptation to perplex my 
judgment ‘fhe rivalry ha! at length become public, and the friends of each 
were active in securing opinicus among the holders of office. The whole 
was a lottery, but ith my political existence dependent on my escaping a 
blauk. Inthis dilemma | consulted my oracle, Clotilde. Her quick intel- 
tugence decided for me at once. ‘ You must resign,’ said she. ‘You value 
both ; you cannot side with either without offending their feelings, or, what 
(more regard, distressing your own. Both are men of intelligence and 
‘ionour, aud they will understacd your motives and respect them. To retain 
office is impossible.’ 

* But, Clotilde, how can I the bear thought of reducing you and my infants 
to the discomforts of a warrow income, and the obscurity of a lite of re- 
tirement?’ ‘ 

‘ A thousand times better, than you could endure the thought of retaining 
office against your judgment, or taking a part against a friend. Follow the 
2mpressious of your own generous nature, and you will be dearer than ever 
to Clotilde.’ Tears gushed into her eyes as she spoke the words; 
and in her heart she was evidently less of the heroine than in 
her language: the children had come playing round her feet at the moment ; 
and the family picture of the reverse in our fortunes, filled with this claster 
of young faces, unconscious of the chance which lay before them, was too 
severe a trial for a mother's feelings. Her tears flowed abundantly, and the 
beating of her heart showed the anguish ofher sacrifice. But she still per- 
sisted ‘x her determination. As [ took leave of her to go down to the 
House, her last words, as she pressed my hand, were—‘ Resign, and leave 
the rest to fortune.’ 

A motion on the subject of the rival claims had been appointed for the 
evening; and the premier was to open the debate. The House was crowd- 
ed at an early hour; aud as my services were required in the discussion, | 
postponed the communication of my resolve, until the division should an- 
nouuce that my labours were atanend. But the hour away in rou- 
tine business. Still, the premier did not appear. The anxiety grew ex- 
cessive. Atlength whispers ran round the benches, of a rencounter be- 
tween the two distinguished individuals; and, like all rumours of this na- 
ture, the results were pronounced to be of the most alarming kind. The 
consternation was gradually mitigated by the announcement that one of the 
combatants remained unhurt, but that the other had received a mortal wound. 
The House was speedily deserted ; and all rushed out to ascertain the truth 
ofthis melancholy intelligence. Yet, nothing was to be gathered among the 
numberless reports of the night, and I returned home harassed almost into 
fever. The morning quieted the geueral alarm The wound was danger- 
ous, but not mortal; and both combatants had sent in their resignation. It 
was accepted by royalty ; and before another night fell, I was sent for by 
the premier, and offered one of the vacant offices. 

Such are the chances of public life. Tie lottery had been drawn, and 
mine was a prize. With what feelings I returned on that night to my fire- 
side; with what welcome lL was received by my gentle, yet heroic, wife; or 
with what eyes I glanced upon my infants, as they came ‘to ask the paternal 
kiss and blessing before they parted for their pillows, I leave to those who 
know the rejoicing of the heart, to conceive. 

Those events had shaken the ministry, as dissensions always have done; 
aad it still cost us many a severe struggle to resist the force of Opposition 
combined with the clamours of the country. England and France now pre- 
sented a spectacle unexampled in the annals of hostilities ; engaged in a 
war which seemed interminable—both determined to conquer or perish ; 
both impelled by the most daring courage; yet neither able to inflict the 
slightest blow upon the other, with but fifteen miles between. France was 
uearer to Russia, nay, was nearer to the remotest extremity of Asia, than to 
England. _ In the midst of the fiercest war, both preserved the attitade of 
the most profound peace. The lion and the tiger, couching on the opposite 
sides of some impassable ravine, each watching the fiery eyes and naked 
fangs ofthe other, would have been the natural emblems of this hopeless 
thirst of encounter between the two most powerful and exasperated nations 
of the earth. 

It is no superstition to trace those events to a higher source than man.— 
The conclusion of this vast conflict was already written, in a record above 
the short-sighted vision and infirm memory of our nature. In all the ear- 
ler guilt of Europe, France has been the allotted puuisher of the Continent; 
and England the allotted punisher of France. I make no presumptuous at- 
tempt to explain the reason; but the process is incontestable. When pri- 
vate profligacy combines with some atrocious act of public vice to make the 
crimes of the Continent intolerable, France is sent forth to carry fire and 
sword into its boundaries, to crush its armies in the field, to sack its cities, 
and to decimate its population. Then comes the penalty of the punisher.— 
The crimes of France demand purgation. ‘The strength of England is sum- 
moned to this stern duty, and France is scourged ; her military pride is brok- 
ea; her power is paralysed ; peace follows, and Europe rests for a genera- 
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and object, of force sufficient te arouse him into action But the Asturian 
was firm in his assurances, clear and consistent in his views, afd there was 
even a caadour in his confession of the unprepared state of his country, 
which added largely to my confidence. Our dialogue was, I believe, un- 
precedented for the plainness of its inquiries and replies. It was perfectly 
Lacedsemonian. 

‘What regular force can Spain bring into the field ”’ 

‘None.’ 

‘ What force has Napoleon in Spain at this moment ?’ 

‘ Atleast two hundred and fifty thousand men, and those in the highest 
state of equipment and discipline.’ 

* Aud yet you venture to resist !’ 

‘ We have resisted, we shall resist, and we shall beat them.’ 

‘In what state are your fortresses ?’ 

‘One half of them in the hands of the French, and the other half, without 
garrisons, provisions, or even guns; still, we shall beat them.’ 

, = not the French troops in possession of all the provinces !’ 

‘ es,’ 

‘ Are they not in fact masters of the country?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘How am I to reconcile those statements 7’ 

‘The French are masters by day; the Spaniards are masters by night.’ 

‘ But you have none of the elements of national government. You have 
lost your king.’ 

‘ So mach the better ’ 

‘Your princes, nobles, and court.’ 

‘So much the better.’ ; 

‘ Even your prime minister aud whole administration are in the hands of 
the enemy.’ 

‘ Best of all!’ said the respondent, with a frown like a thunder-cloud- 

‘ What resource, then, have you!’ 

‘The people !" exclaimed tne Spaniard, in a tone of superb defiance. 

‘ Still—powerful as a united people are—before you can call upon a Brit- 
ish government to embark in such a contest, it must be shown that the 
ple are capable of acting together ; that they are not separated by the jeal- 
ousies which proverbially divide your country.’ 

* Senor Inglese,’ said the Dou, with a Cervantic curl of the lip, ‘I see that 
Spain has not been neglected among the studies of rot high station. But 
Spain is not to be studied in books. She is not to be sketched, like a frag- 
meut of a Moorish castle, and carried off in a portfolio. Europe knows noth- 
ing of her. You must pass the Pyrenees to conceive her existence. She 
lives on principles totally distinct from those of all other nations; and, 
France will shortly find, that she never made a greater mistake than 
when she thought, that even the southern slope of the Pyrenees was like the 
northern ’ 

‘ But’ said I, ‘the disunion of your provinces, the extinction of your army 
and the capture of your executive government, must leave the country na- 
ked to invasion. The contest may be gallant, but the hazard must be formi- 
dable. To sustain a war against the disciplined troops of France, and the 
daring determination of its ruler, would require a new age of miracle.’ The 
Spaniard bit his lip, and was silent ‘At all events, your proposals do 
honour tothe spirit of your country, and I shall not be the man to throw 
obstacles in your way. Draw upa memoir; state your means, your objects, 
and your intentions, distinctly; and I shall lay it before the government 
without delay.’ 

‘Senor Inglese, it shall be done. In that memoir, I shall simply say that 
Spain has six ranges of mountains, all impregnable, and that the Spanish 
se are resolvad to defend them; that the country is one vast natural 
ortress; that the Spanish soldier can sleep on the sand, can live on the sim- 
plest food, and the smallest quantity of that food; that he can march fifty 
miles a-day ; that he is of the same blood with the conquerors of the Moors, 
and with the soldiers of Charles V.; aud that he requires only discipline 
aud leaders to equal the glory of his forefathers.’ His tine features glanced 
with manly exultation 

‘Still, before I can bring your case before the country, we must be ena- 
bled to have an answer for the objections of the legislature. Your proviuces 
are scarcely less hostile to each other than they are to the enemy. What 
plan can unite them in one system of defence ? and without that anion, how 
can resistance be effectual ?’ 

: Spain stands alone,’ was the reply. ‘ Her manners, her feelings, and her 
people, have no examples in Europe. Her war will have as little similarity 
to the wars of its governments. It will be a war, not of armies, but of the 
shepherd, of the artificer, the muleteer, the contrabandist—a war of all 
classes, the peasant, the priest, the noble, nay the beggar on the highway. 
But this was the war of her ancestors, the war of the Asturias, which cleared 
the country of the Moors, and will clear it of the French. All Spain a mass 
of hostility, a living tide of unquenchable hatred aud cousuming fire—the 
French battalions, pouring over the Pyrenees, will be like battalions poured 
into the ocean. They will be engulfed; they will never return. Our pro- 
vinces are divided, but they have one invincible bond—abhorrence of the 
French. Even their division is not infirmity, ‘but strength. They know so 
little of each other, that even the conquest of one half of Spain would be 
scarcely felt by the rest. This will be a supreme advantage in the species 
of war which we contemplate—a war of desultory but perpetual assaults, of 
hostilities that cease neither night nor day, of campaigns that know no dis- 
tinction between summer and winter—a war in which no pitched battles will 
be fought, but in which every wall will be a rampart, every hollow of the 
nills acamp, every mountain a citadel, every road-side, and swamp, and 
rivulet, the placeof an ambuscade. We shall have no battalions and brigades, 
we require no tactics ; our sole science will be, to kill the enemy wherever 
he can be reached by bullet or knife, until we make Spain the tomb of in- 
aie and her very name an omen and a ruin, to the tyrant on the crench 
throne.’ 
The councils of England in this crisis were worthy of her ancient name. 
It was resolved to forget the long injuries of which Spain had been the in- 
strument, during her passive submission to the arrogauce of her ally and 
master. The Bourbons were now gone; the nation was disencumbered of 
that government of chamberlains, maids of honour, and duennas. It was to 
be no longer stifled in the perfumed atmosphere of court boudoirs, or to be 
chilled in the damps of the cloister. Its natural and noble proportions were 
to be lett unfettered and undisguised by the formal fashions of past centu- 
ries of grave frivolity and decorous degradation. The giant was to rise re- 
freshed. The Samsun was to resume his primal purpose ; he was no longer 
to sleep in the iap of his Delilah; the national fame was before him, and 
breaking his manacles at one bold effort, he was thenceforth to stand, as 
nature had moulded him, powerful and prominent among mankind. 

These were dreams, bat they were high-toned and healthy dreams—the 
anticipations of a great country accustomed to the possession of freedom, and 
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hundred brethren ; its crowd of sallow, silent domestics; its solemn service 
and even with its beggars crowding and quarrelliug for their dailydole at its 
gets. The face of the country seemed to have been uuchanged since the 

‘invasion of the Visigoths:—immeuse commons, grown barren from the 
abcence of all cultivation: vast, dreary sheep-walks; villages, few, rade, 
and thinly peopled; the absence of all enclosures, and a general look of lone- 
liness, which, however, I could have scarcely imagined in England at any 
period since tae Heptarchy. Yet, those wild wastes were often interspersed 
with delicious spots; where, after toiling half the day over adesert wild as 
Arabia, the traveller suddenly stood on the brink of some sweet and secluded 
valley, where the eye rested on almost tropical luxuriance—all the shrubs 
and blossoms which require so much shelter in our rougher climate, flour- 
ishing in the open air; hedges of myrtle and jessamine; huge olives, and 
primeval vines, spreading, in all the prodigality of nature, over the rocks; 
te plants clothing the oaks and elms with dra of all colours, float~ 
ing iu every breath of wind ; and, most delicious of all, in the fiery centre 
of Spain, streams, cool as ice and clear as erystal, gushing and glancing 
away through the depths of the valley; sometimes glitteriig in the sun, 
then plunging into shade, then winding along, seen 5 starts, like silver 
snakes, until they were lost under sheets of copse ond foliage, unpruned 
by eo See of man, and which seemed penetrable only by the bird or 
the 
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HONOURS TO THE MEMORY OF MR. COKE OF 
NORFOLK. 

From the September number of the Farmers’ Magazine. 
Proof accumulates on proof, that one of the choicest fruits of the spread of 
knowledge, is a higher estimation of the importance of Agriculture and a 
wider disposition to do honour to those who have promoted its improve- 
ment. To the memory of none of its benefactors is more veneration due, 
than to that of the Earl of Leicester, better, and more honourably known, as 
* Mr. Coke, of Norfolk.’ 
No man ever contributed more to the progress of agricultural improve. 
ment in his own county, or ever did more tu diffuse the lights kindled for its 
honour and glory, by his own enterprise and munificence. His was not the 
niggardly temper that was disposed to turn discovery to sinister purposes, 
nor the mean anti-social taste that leads some men to embellish exclusively 
for their own solitary enjoyment. To every honest man his domains were 
open to inspection, and to all strangers distinguished for worth and intellix 
gence, and not the least to Americans, properly introduced the hospitalities 
of Holkham were liberally and generously extended. Wealth in the hands of 
such a man, served its true purposes. He was the willing instrament in 
the hands of Providence, to encourage, enlighten, and reward the industri- 
ous and the deserving. His was the great glory of possessing vast riches 
without avarice, and rank without pride. Such ure the men whom we 
should all delight to honour as they do honour to our nature. 
Arkwright, and Whitney, and Fulton, and Watt, have gained imperisha- 
ble renown and added countless millions to the population, and the wealth 
of the world by their discoveries in mechanical philosophy. But what Far- 
mer has ever done more than Mr. Coke, to augment the means of subsist- 
ence. 
His good sense and his benevolence were especially conspicuous, in be’ 
ing the best to grant long leases. For this he justly won the title of bene- 
factor to his country, and was rewarded as he deserved in the vast im- 
provement of his own property, and in the gratitude of his tenants. A grati- 
tude, which it seems by what follows, measures have been taken to display 
and perpetuate. As for monuments in such cases they serve rather to honour 
the living than the dead, for which last purpose, they are the less necessary 
since the discovery of types, and the art of printing, to do the offices of His- 
tury. 
We know not the nature of the “ recent calamity” to which reference is 
made in this account of the proceedings at the laying of the corner stone of 
the monument, but we may be allowed to express regret for any occurrence 
that might be deemed a calamity to any one connected with a great bene- 
factor of his kind; and whose favourable regard it was the good fortune, 
even, of our humble labours in the cause of agriculture to attract, performed 
as they were, ina spirit akin to his own. 


THE LEICESTER MONUMENT. 

We subjoin an abridged report of one of the most interesting ceremonies 
that any person connected with agriculture—nay, auy lover of his country 
—can possibly contemplate, namely, that of laying the first stone of the 
—— nee er anne o— oe should rather consider as raised 
or the pur of recording the sense of the nobility, gentry, and yeomanry 
of Norfllk, of the merits of ihe late Thomas Willian Coke, than ws intended 
to perpetuate the recollection of his great and good acts, of which the county 
of Norfolk is at once the most complete, and we trust will continue to be, a 
lasting monument. 
We regret that space does not admit of our giving a more lengthened ac- 
count of the proceedings which, as reported in the Norwich Mercury, must 
have been most striking and effective. In order to show the principles— 
the practice of which obtained so much respect for the late proprietor of 
Holkham—we give insertion here jp the order of procession. These prin- 
ciples were emblazoned on the banners; and, in the words of one of com, 
we Say to all landlords, ‘ Do likewise.’ 
A RICH BANNER, 

on which were 
The Arms of Lord and Lady Leicester emblazoned, and very handsomely 
ornamented. 
Flags and Banners, borne by some of the workmen in the employment of 

Mr. Watson, the contractor for the work, dressed in white jackets and 
trousers, with straw hats. 





expecting to plant national regeneration wherever it set foot upon the soil. 
The cause of Spain was universally adopted by the peuple, and was wel- 
comed by Parliament with acclamation ; the appointment of a minister to 
represent the cabinet in Spain was decided on, and this distinguished com- 
mission was —— upon my personal sense of duty by the sovereign. My 
official rank placed me above ambassadorships, but a service of this order 
had a superior purpose. It was a mission of the country, not of the minister. 
I was to be the instrument of an imperial declaration of good-will, interest, 
and alliance to a whole people. 

In another week, the frigate which conveyed me was flying before the 
breeze, along the iron-bound shore of Galicia; the brightest and most burn- 
ing of skies was over my head, the most billowy of seas was dashing and 
foaming around me, ond, my eye was in continual admiration of the noble 
mountain barriers which, in a thousand shapes, guard the western coast of 
Spain from the ocean. At length the bay of Corunna opened before us; 
our anchor dropped, and 1 made my first step on the most picturesque shore, 
and among the most original people, of Europe. My destination was Mad- 
rid; but it was essential that [ should ascertain all the facts in my power 
from the various provincial governments as [ passed along; and I thus ob- 

tained a more ample tnowliige of the people than could have fallen to the 

lot of the ordinary traveller. { consulted with their juntas, I was present at 

their festivals, I rode with their hidalgos, and I marched with their troops. 

Oue of the peculiarities which, as an Englishman, has always interested me 

in foreign travel is, that it brings us back to a period different from the ex- 

isting age athome. All descending from a common stock, every nation of 
Europe has made a certain advance ; but the advance has been of different 

degrees. Five hundred years ago, they were all nearly alike. In the 


Body of Tenantry on Horseback 
Three a-breast. 
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Mr. J. Overman. Mr, Waicutve, 


A Flag. A Flag. 
A Body of Tenantry on Horseback. 
Banner. 
‘In the Virtues of the Past 
we read 
the Hopes of the Future.’ 
Banner. Banner. 
The Plough, Howlett’s Agriculture, 
and Brase Manufactures, 
a good use of it. Band. and 
Commerce. 
Stewards of the Dejeuner, 
on Horseback. 
A Flag. A Flag. 
Members of the General Committee, 
on Horseback. 
Banner. Banner. 


Long Leases to Speed the Plough. 
Good Tenants 

The Hon, and Rev. T. Kerreut, 

The Rey. R. Acxroypn, 

The Rev. P. Gurzon, 

The Rev. R. Cottrrr, 

The Rev. W. Napier, 

The Rev. J. Bloom, &c. 


Netherlands, I continually felt myself carried back to the days of the Pro-{ Banner. Banner. ; 
Son. The process has been so often renewed, and has been completed | tectorate; I saw nearly the eualecastatea, the same formalit aot address, and | Peace to “Happi. 
with such irresistible regularity, that the principle is a law. The period | the same habits of domestic life In Germany, I went back a century far. e The Respectability of the Crown ness to 
tor this consummation was now come once more. ? ther, and saw the English primitive style of existence, the same stiff archi- | Nation! , those 
i was sitting in my library one evening, when a stranger was introduced, | tecture, the same min ling of stateliness and simplicity, not forgetting the | Plenty The Durability of the Constitution. who 
who had brought a letter from the officer commanding our squadron on the | same homage to the ‘divine right of kings’ In Spain, I found myself in the | to the wish 
Spanish coast. He was a man of noble presence, of stately stature, and with | thirteenth century, and but for the language, the heat, and the brown visages | Poor! Happi- 
+ countenance exhibiting all the vivid expression of the South. He was a | around me, wal have imagined myself in England, in the days when The Prosperity of the People ess to 
Spanish nobleman from the Asturias, and deputed by the authorities to de- | ‘ barons bold’ still exercised the rights of feudalism, when gallant archers { aa others. 


sand suecours in the national rising against the common enemy, Napoleon 
‘ was instinctively struck by themeasureless value of resistance in a country 
which opened to us the whole flank of France ; but the intelligence was so 
Wholly unexpected, so entirely beyond calculation, and at the same time so 
Pregnant with the highest results to England, that I was long incredulous. 
* was prepared to doubt the involantary exaggeration of men who had every 


Hing at stake; the feverish tone of minds embarked in the most formida- 


killed the king’s deer without the king’s permission, and when the priest 
was the lawgiver of the land. 

Day by day, [ saw the pilgrim making his weary way from shrine to 
shrine; the landowner caracoling his handsome horse over wild heaths and 
half-made highways—that horse caparisoned with as many fantastic trappings 


sentation of the knight bound on an adventure. J saw the monastery of our 





twe of all struggles; and even the passion of the southern in every event 


as the charger of chivalry, and both horse and rider forming no feeble repre- | Prosperity to the 





old times, exhibiting all its ancient solidity, sternness, and pomp: with its 
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en He lived an example of what a He 
His Man might become, accompanied was the 
Memory by li pay perseverance. Go Farmers’ 
survives. thou, and do likewise. a 
actor. 


Masters Craven and Beck, 
' Two Young Gentlemen of the Christ’s Hospital 
School. 
Lord Colborne, in his carriage, 
Accompanied by Sir Witt1am Foxes, Bart. 
The Chairman (Mr. Leamon), and Mr. Neave, a Member of the 


Committee. ; 
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of and 
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A Fine Fleece Breeding 
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Success A Good Under- 
to Carriages. standing between 
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The Norfolk Chronicle states that— 


‘ The monument stands on a base of forty-four feet square, and wiil be 
one hundred and twenty-five feet in height. The following is the descrip- 
tion :— 

‘ This design is composed of a pedestal, on which is erected a fluted co- 
lumn, surmounted by a wheat sheaf. ‘Three sides of the pedestal are bas- 
reliefs; one representing the late Ear! granting a lease to a tenant; the se- 
cond representing the Holkham sheep-shearing, through which the great 
stimulus was first given to agriculture ; the third to indicate irrigaticn. The 
fourth side of the pedestal is left for the inscription. 

-‘The four corners of the pedestal show the means by which cultivation 
and producticn were improved and increased by the late Earl. At the first 
corner a Devon ox, with the inscription under it—“ Breeding in all its 
branches.” At the second corner Southdown sheep, with the inscription un- 
der them—“ Smallin size, but great in value.” The third corner the Plough, 
with the inscription—“ Live and let live.” {he fourth corner the Drill, 
with the inscription—“ The improvement of agriculture.”’ 

Fortunately for himself, as well as for those with whom he was connected, 
the late Earl of Leicester perceived early the advantages which must result 
from establishing the relative position of landlord and tenant on a proper 
footing ; and we are gratified at eeeing the sense of the farmers of Nortolk 
recorded, upon this point, by devoting one side of the pedestal of this monu- 
ment to representation of the late Earl in the act of ‘ ranting a lease to a 
tenant.’ He did not wait till the evil day came, ol then seek how he 
could himself meet, or enable his tenantry to meet the difficulties they might 
have to encounter. He enabled them to place themselves in that position 
which would render them capable of withstanding the changes which the 
purblind and the shortsighted are just beginning to perceive. The most 
striking argument used against leases at the present day, amongst farmers 
themselves, is, that there is noknowing whatchanges may be madein thestand- 
ard of value or in the Corn Laws; and that, comparatively, no man could 
safely take a lease in such an uncertain state of things. We hold it to be 
utterly impossible that any so great changes can take placein the next twen- 
ty years as have taken place in the last tweuty years The alterations in the 
currency occasioned by Sir Robert Peel’s bill aud an admitted reduction in 
the amount of protection—presumed, by law, to be requisite—of upwards 
of 30s per qr., cannot again take place. The late Earl of Leicester’s tenants 
have, with leases, surmounted these difficulties, have gone through u most 
trying period, and yet we believe they will be found in a condition quite as 
prosperous as those who, being without leases, have been in a situation to 
receive the per centage return which the kindly feelings of the landlord 
might consider them entitled to. It somehow or other happens that, where 
leases are granted, or where without leases the terms of agreement between 
landlord and tenant are based upon a sound principle of mutuality, a great 
deal uf the lecturing about the necessity of farmers Nelng ‘wide awake,’ and 
being ‘up to ali the new methods and discoveries,’ is spared ; and hence, we 

resume, not wanting. The first stone of the Leicester monument was laid 
ee Lord Colborne, who addressed the assemblage by whom he was svr- 
rounded, with much feeling and effect. After the ceremony was conclud- 
ed, upwards of a thousand of the subscribers and their families partook of a 
sumptuous entertainment; and, upon their retlrement, upw ards of three 
hundred labourers and their families were regaled in the self-same booth; 
the noble Earl of Leicester himself superintending with the same kindness 
and attention that characterized his hospitality to those who had pre- 
ceded, Thus is the well-known Holkham sentiment of ‘ Live, and let live’ 
likely to be perpetuated by the present noble owner of Holkham. 

The ceremony of laying the first stone of the monument, to be erected by 
subscription, to the memory of the late Earl of Leicester, better known in 
his day as * Coke, of Norfolk,’ took place ongTuesday, July 12, in Holkham, 
in that part of the extensive park which stretches before the north front of 
the house, and a distance of perhaps a quarter of a mile or thereabouts, from 
it. The announcement of the committee, and Mr. Robert Leaman, the 
chairman, in the Norwich papers, &c., that the ceremony was to come off on 
Tuesday, created a great dea of interest throughout Norfolk and those por- 
tions of the adjacent counties connected with it, and accordingly all the ad- 
mirers of the late nobleman, and all those who remembered his hospitality 
in by-gone times, felt anxious to pay the tribute of respect to his memory by 
being present on the occasion, and made ce cere to attend. The pro- 
gramme or directions, which were published, appointed the meeting uf the 
subscribers, &c. to the monument to be held at 12 o’clock in the morning, 
at Longlands, a farm-house about two miles from Holkham, and accordin iy 
by that time a vast concourse of people was assembled atthat spot. All the 
towns and villagey round contributed their quotas to the meeting, and be- 
side the actual ialoutbane, who amounted to several hundreds, and their 
families, there were sever»! thousands of farmers, yeomen, labourers, work- 
men, and many others, attracted by curiosity, the sake of a holiday and 
merrymaking, or by respect. The towns and villages of Wells, Burnham 
Market, Burnham Thorpe, Docking, Snettisham, North and South Creek, 
Swafiham, Deerham, Fakenham, Holt, Cromer, Brandon, Walsingham, 
Rainham, Norwich, &c., poured out a portion of their inhabitants, great and 
small; and no doubt many more would have attended had not the previous 

night and the early part of the day beem most unpropitious for journeying 

from any distance or the enjoyment of any fete. However, all along the 
road leading to Longlands were to be seen carriages of all classes, the ba- 
rouche, chariot, phaeton, gig, farmers’ carts and farmers’ wagons, besides 
many rural vehicles, little in use in London or near it, but sufliciently com- 
modious on such an occasion to carry numbers with safety if not with speed. 

The procession was some time in being formed; indeed, it was no very 

easy task to arrange so many and so heterogeneous a group. It was, how. 

ever, at last got iuto good order, and began to move. ‘The weather cleared 
up at this time, and althongh the day was dull, cold, and lowering, still no 
rain fell to spoil the ladies’ bonnets and dresses, and soak those who were 

not in covered vehicles. The train was of great length, scarcely less than a 

mile and a half, and made a gay and gallant show. First came the Norwich 

band of musicians, under the direction of Mr. Howlett of that city ; then came 

150 stonemasons, employed by Mr. Watson, the gentleman who has under- 

taken to build the movument,dressed in the costume of their calling, name- 

ly, straw hats, flannel jackets, and aprons. Then came Lord Colborne, 
heading a numerous cavalcade of country gentlemen, all well mounted, and 
advancing in excellent order; next followed the committee of the sub- 
scribders’ carriages, and 80 forth, and the Fakenham band of musicians, and 
closing up the rearya band of bricklayers and labourers in flannel jackets and 
red caps. The whole, baving reached the ager on which the firat stone of 
the projected monument was to be laid, deployed in as good a style as the 
nature of things would allow, and were received by the present Earl of Lei- 
cester and his brother, the Hon. Mr. Coke. The Countess of Leicester was 
not present, in consequence of the recent calamity which has happened in 
her family ; her absence was certainly a great drawback to the fete, and no 
doubt was areason why many more persons did not attend. ~ The ladies 
were accommodated in a temporary gallery close to the spot; and all things 
being ready, the stone was laid with the usual ceremonies, Mr. Donthorn, 
the architect, presenting the trowel, a silver one, to Lord Colbome, and that 
nobleman acting the part of founder of the mouument. His lordship also 
addressed ashort speech to the company, eulogising the character of the de- 


ceased nobleman, in honour of whose memory they were assembled, and 
speaking under evidently strong feelings of his recollection of him. The 
stone having been lowered, and the ceremonial concluded, the company 


. 
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made their way to the south side of the house, where were erected seven 
tents or marquees, and amongst them the superb marquee lately used at 
Cambridge, on the occasion of the opening of the railway to that University ; 
all of them were supplied by Mr. B. Edgington, of the Borough, whose ja- 
dicious arrangements were appreciated by the numerous host which were 
assembled beneath them. 


Into the larger marquee, over which floated the standard of England and 
the flags of various nations, were first admitted those who had the honour, 
not to say the convenience, of the entrée by means of tickets; of this number 
there might be about 1,200 or 1,500; nevertheless there was room fur all, 
and cham e and other wines, refreshments of the best sort, and in short, 
all the creature comforts that the most dainty and the most hungry could re- 
quire to tickle the _ or appease the appetite All this part of the ar- 
rangements was under the management of Mr. Salmon, the house-steward 
to the noble earl, at whose expense so many were feasted, and certainly the 
whole of the arrangements were in the best taste and on the most liberal 
scale. But this was not all. Lord Leicester, like the good old English gen- 
tleman, in the song, who 


‘ Tho’ he feasted all the great, 
Yet ne’er forgot the small,’ 


as soon as the most aristocratic portion of his guests had retired to look about 
the park, &c., ordered all who had attended the ceremonial to be admitted 
to the good things beneath the marquee. There might be seen aright joival 
meeting; there was such a profusion of viands and such a flood of drink, 
that no one was left out of his or her share of the banquet, whilst in another 
part of the park the workmen for Mr. Watson, a very large company indeed, 
sat down to a substantial dinner in the old English style. Nevertheless, 
there was no confusion ; a little crushing, a good deal of good humour, some 
share of the excitement which wine and strong beer uces, but no intox- 
ication, no brawls, and no violence. The county police were in attendance, 
but their presence was scarcely required, though it was said a gang of 
London thieves were in the grounds. Meanwhile the bands were playing, 
and all was a scene of joviality and rustic enjoyment. It should be men. 
tioned that the healths of the Earl and Countess of Leicester were proposed 
in the earlier part of the day by Lord Colborve, and drank with enthusiasm, 
This scene of revelry lasted tilldusk. The noble owner of the dumain en- 
tertained Lord Colborne, Lord Hastings, and a small select party to dinner 
in the house. The park was not emptied of the numerous guests till past 10 
o’clock in the evening. Along the roads, as the more boisterous returned 
home, was to be heard the usual amount of hurrahs, singing, blowing of 
horns, and other noises, by which a village wake is distinguished. The 
neighbouring inns were all filled with occupants, and it was with some diffi- 
culty thatat Wells and in the immediate neighbourhood of Holkham accom- 
modation could be obtained for the sudden influx of arrivals. We did not 
hear of any accidents iv the park or in the roads loading to it; but a shock- 
ing calamity overtook four men on Monday night, who had gone out in a 
lugger with a pilot to a ship off the harbour; in reterning, ewing to some 
mismanagement, the boat was upset by a wave or breaker striking against 
her, and the four unfortunate seamen perished. One of them has left a wife 
and nine children to deplore his loss. 
—_—_—_—»p———_ 
LIVE AND HOPE. 
The ancients pictured Fortune with a wheel, 
To signify the ever-shifting change 
(A nuisance puzzling people a good deal, 
When accidents their best-laid plans derange) 
Which mortals feel in their uncertain stations ; 
For when — at the lowest, something strange, 
Beyond all hope, of even Fancy’s range, 
Something starts up, and puts you on full rations :— 
A moral which gives rise to pleasing contemplations. 
Lire: A Poem. 


THE PRESS, 
For this great fact all men must now confess— 
A power exists which reigns supreme—Tue Press ! 
A power for ages to the world unknown: 
A tyrant now—to despotism growu— 
It swallows up all others in its own.— 
A wonderful embodiment of mind— 
Monstrous—intangible—and undefined :— 
A modern hydra—which, with countless heads, 
O’er the whole earth its voice in whirlwinds spreads ; 
Rousing men’s angry passions at its will :— 
Who shall foretell its course—for good or ill? 

—_— @——_— 


A TALE OF NEW ZEALAND. 
EATING 4 PHILATHROPIST. 


How beautiful is nature! says the poet. How delightful! sighs the sen- 
timentalist to contemplate man in his natural state untrammelled by the arti- 
ficial restraints of society ! 

Such were the exclamations of Mr. Augustas Snivelle as he reclined on a 
couch in the classic region of Regent Street. His form was enveloped in a 
tga of variegated colours, in which the green and red vied with the yel- 
ow and the purple. 

On his head he wore a cap from which a golden tassel gracefully depend- 
ed; his shirt collar was displayed Byronically ; a budding moustache graced 
his upper lip ; an imperial added expression to his chin; and his hair, which 
was redolent with the odour of a pot of hypothetical bears-grease, scented 
with real bergamot, hung Germanically down his back in curious curls. 

In one hand Mr. Snivelle held a copy of the Tales of the Colonies, in 
which the manners and customs of the natives of Van Diemen’s Land are so 
sweetly described; in the other he held a pipe—not a vulgar thing of clay 
—but a real Meerschaum—from whose amber mouth-piece he inhaled the 
fragrance of the Persian weed, and gently puffed the wreathing smoke from 
his languid lips. 

‘Oh! where,’ he said, ‘ is nature to be found ia all her pristine simplicity ? 
Not in St. James’s Park, nor the Lowther Arcade! I am weary with the 
deceits and the sophistications of civilised life. Besides, I am getting too 
fat; I will goto New Zealand.’ 

He went.— e 





Beneath a roof thatched with the leaves of the flax plant lay Pummereboo. 
His form was untrammelled by the artificial restraint of braces, because he 
was without that article of dress which those conveniences are inteided to 
support; neither had he shoes and stockings, or waistcoat, or coat, or shirt, 
or shirt-collar. His only garment—a sort of mat which adorned his person 
when he went abroad—was carelessly laid aside, displaying without eucum- 
brances the elegant patterns curiously tattooed in various devices on his bis- 
tre-coloured skin; and as he smiled va he thought of his coming repast, he 
showed a formidable row of teeth strong and firmly set to make a fat man 
tremble. 

Jn his left hand was a bit of fern root, at which he condescended to nibble 
while he waited for breakfast ; in his right he held a native tomahawk with 
which he was wont to killa slave or a wife occasionally when it pleased him 
to do so. 

He was an unsophisticated child of nature ! 

‘ Where,’ he said, as he threw away his fern root, and gave his tomahawk 
alittle flourish ; ‘ Where is Wirriwarriwow !’ 

Wirriwarriwow appeared. : 

She was as little trammelled by artificial restraints as her lord. Being 
engaged in the domestic duty of preparing the matutiual meal she had dis- 
pensed with the mat which sometimes shaded her charms from strangers’ 
eyes; and she stood as nature had formed her, perfectly unconscious that her 
appearance would have excited considerable surprise in the Regent Street of 
the white people. She stood—in the wilds of New Zealand—in the unso- 
phisticated state of nature's loveliness; and save a row of sharks’ teeth round 
her neck, and a sprig of coral pendent from her nose, she was a practical il- 
lustration of that most poetical and delicate idea of ‘ beauty when unadorned, 
adorned the most ’ a 

‘Where is my breakfast,’ said the chief; and as he spoke he played with 
his tomahawk—promiscuous-like. ‘ 

Wirriwarriwow pointed to the path which led to their cottage ornée. 

‘A white man comes!’ 

‘What sort of a man is he?’ said the chief, his mouth watering with anti 
cipation. 

‘A very fat one !” 

The chief's eyes sparkled. , 

‘Cover yourself,’ said the chief, ‘with your mat.’ 

His wife obeyed; she threw over her copper-coloured shoulders a sort 
of New Zealand Polka—rather scant—and awaited the approach of the 
stranger. 

Mr. Augustus Snivelle arrived—not at the door—because it had no door— 
but at the entrance of the chief’s dwelling. 

He surveyed the lady with intelligent curiosity, 





‘The chief frowned, and then smiled as he made a rough mental calculation 
if tenpenny nails. 
Mr. Snivelle beheld the natives’ teeth, and tried to smile too, but he 


couldn't. 





| 
| 








The chief looked at him very earnestly ; Wirriwa rriwow was right ; the: 


ae was very fat; but then he might get fatter. Pummereboo medi- 
tated. 
Mr. Snivelle was rather at a loss to communicate his wishes to these Abori- 
nes—and very original he thought certainly they were ; but, seeing that 
e could not speak their language, and they could not speak his, he was un- 
able to communicate his ideas by speech; but he remembered that the lan- 
guage of signs is universal. He opened his mouth and imitated the action 
of chewing with much energy. : ‘ 

Wirriwarriwow compreliended him perfectly: with the willingness to 
oblige natural to her sex, she immediately presented the stranger with the 
bit of fern root which her husband had but half eaten, The stranger took it, 
smelled it ; pared it with a knif@¢ which he took from his pocket, tasted it, 
and shook his head, 

The chief looked at the stranger’s knife, and his mind was troubled with. 
strange visions! He stretched out his hand for it; took it; felt its edge; 
gave a little chuckle in his throat which resembled the gobbling of a turkey, 
and secreted it in acorner. Mr. Snivelle was charmed with this instance of 
native ingenuousness. 


The chief invited him by signs to a great feast. Mr. Snivelle being very 
hungry, accepted the invitation with the most energetic readiness. 

One of his wives was despatched to give intelligence to the tribe thata 
white stranger had arrived, so fat as to be valuable personally, and exhibit- 
ing sundry foreign qualities curious and entertaining. 

The feast prepared, an old and dignified chief, the superior of the tribe, 
presided. Having had the advantage of several communications with Euro- 
peans, the great man was well acquainted with the manuers and customs of 
the white peopls, and wishiug to show off on the occasion, he commanded 
that things should be prepared with a sumptuousness suitable to the occasion. 
The steam of the earth-ovens arose on all sides. 

Tn due time the assembly sat down to table ; that is to say, the natives 
tucked their legs uuder them and sat ou the ground, while their wives 
brought in the dinner. 

The dress of the Great Chief was magnificent in the extreme. 
on that occasion a drummer's jacket, which bein 
necessarily open infront; around his loins was ti 
belonged to aship’s butcher. On his head he wore a judge's wig, intended 
for adignitary in New South Wales, but which, having been repudiated by 
that functionary, had beeu bartered by a trader witha native for a hog, and 
had been seized by the Great Chief as an ornament too grand for any other 
head than bisown. At the top of the wig he had placed a cocked-hat. His 
admiring subjects a at him with asortofawe. Mr. Snivelle looked out 
anxiously for the dinner. 

The firstdish was a baked young woman. It was borne in with great cere- 
mony. At the bottom was astewed dog. There was cold boiled mission- 
ary as a middle dish At the sides were two piccaninny pies, with their toes 
appetisingly displayed through the crust. 

Pummereboo sat by his friend's side out of compliment, and to assist him 
to do justice to the good things before him. 

He detached with his fingers a delicate piece of the top dish for his guest, 
with a cut of the centre one, which he accomplished with his tomahawk, and 

inted ont the piccanninny’s toes as the most delicate morsel But Mr'* 

nivelle turned very pale, and felt very sick. The Great Chief was pleased 
to take notice of his indisposition. He pointed to the banquet. 

Mr. Snivelle shook his head, and endeavoured to make his dusky friend 
understand, that he was not hungry. 

The natives regarded him with pity and amazement! 
delicious. 


mf talked among themselves and pointed at the stranger ; and they re- 
gard him, he began to think, lovingly. They said some words to the 
at Chief; fortunately, that distinguished individual was able to speak a 
few words of Euglish. With much politeness he interpreted the con- 
— of the unsophisticated savages to their guest. Tho talk ran 
us :— 


He wore 
too small for him, was 
a blue apron, which had 


The feast was 


Great Chief.—‘ Say yon climb tree ?’ 

Mr. Augustus Saivelle.— No. 

Great Chief.—‘ Say you catch fish ?’ 

Mr. A. Snivelle.-—* No.’ 

Great Chief.—‘ Say you make mat ?’ 

Mr. A. Snivelle.—‘ No.’ 

Great Chief.—‘ Say you fight?’ 

Mr. A. Snivelle.—* No.’ 

Great Chief.— Brother say you no good.’ 

Mr. A. Snivelle.—* Eh?’ 

Great Chief.—‘ Say you nice and fat.’ 

Mr. A. Snivelle.—‘ They are very obliging.’ 

Great Chief.—‘ Say you no good only to eat.’ 

Mr. A. Snivelle.—‘ I wish 1 could get something to eat!’ 

Great Chief.—‘ Little mistake! They say not you eat, but they eat you. 

Mr. A. Snivelle.—‘ What!’ 

Great Chief.—' Say they make you very fat, and then they eat you up.’ 

Mr. A. Snivelle.— The devil they will!’ 

Mr. Snivelle jumped up quickly. The natives jumped up too. They 
were very merry, and they danced round the white man and sung a festive 
song. Pummereboo acted as leader of the band ; the rest joined in chorus. 
The following is a translation of the roundelay as sung by these unsophisticat- 
ed children of nature :— 


* Wallaloo! Wallaloo! 
Love white man, and eat him too! 
Stranger white, but that no matter! 
Brown man fat, but white man fatier ! 
Put him on hot stone and bake him ! 
Crisp and crackling soon we'll make him ! 
Round and round the dainty goes ;— 
Eat his fingers ! eat his toes ! 
His body shall our palates tickle ! 
Then we'll put his ead in pickle ! 


CHORUS. 


On the white man dine and sup, 
Whet your teeth, and eat him up!’ 


The Great Chief had the kindness to interpret these sentiments to Mr. 
Snivelle for his information; but that gentleman, far from acquiescing in 
this disposal of his person, capered about with fright even more energetical- 
ly than his entertainers. But it was in vain that he endeavoured to escape 
from the charmed circle ; he was hemmed in by the savages, and to his ter- 
ror, the circle grew less and lessevery moment! In bis frantic fear he gave 
up all his valuables: his gold chain; his everything! The natives were de- 
lighted with his liberality. They sung, and they jumped, louder and high- 
er than ever 

And now they closed nearer and nearer, and Mr. Snivelle screamed 
louder and louder; at first a friendly native seized his hat ; and then another 
tore off his coat; and a third disencumbered him of his waistcoat, while a 
fourth untrammelled him of that part of his apparel which is ever consider- 
ed, in civilised life, most indispensable: and presently he stood before them 
in nature’s garb alone, as the poets express it, which is the most unpleasant 
one that can be; and the savages rejoiced to find him fatter than they had 
hoped ; and one, lifting up his tomokow’s, was about to salute him with am 
unsophisticated salutation of its edge of flint, when the unhappy Mr. Sni- 
velle, fear lending him wings, as he described it, made a pyr boun- 
through the excited throng, and while the savages set up a yell of anger and 
disappointment at his escape, fled to the woods, and concealed himself in the 
enh of hollow tree. , 

There, for three long days and three longer nights, did he remain en- 
sconced, hungry and cold, and making many silent vows that, if ever he 
escaped from the hands of these unsophisticated children of nature, he would 
ever afterwards content himself with such minor advantages as civilisation 
offered, without seeking for the attractions of primitive simplicity, of which 
he had experienced a New Zealand specimen. At the end of three days, 
hearing nv sound of his enemies, he ventured to peep trom his covert ; and 
seeing the coast clear, he made the best of his way to the nearest European 
settlement, where he arrived ‘a wiser and a thinner man.’ 

The next day he returned to England, and from that time forward when- 
ever he heard a sentimental enthusiast extolling the superiority of man in 
his natural state, he would relate his adventure in New Zealand ; and 
thanking Heaven that he had esca ed from the watering mouths of Pum- 
mereboo and Wirriwarriwow, and the rest of the copper-coloured fraterni- 
ty, he would sing the song of the natives. 

“A nice after-dinner song for a party of gentlemen; and a nice chorus for 
a convivial meeting, wasn’t it?’ 

‘On the white man dine and sup! 
Whet your teeth. and eat him up!’ 


—< 
AUTHOR'S DIET 


An author lives upon the breath of fame ! 
Poor diet, by-the-bye—but that’s no matter: 
Beef-steaks and beer are things.tvuo coarse to name— 
He wouldn’t write so well if he was fatter ? 
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CONFESSIONS OF A WATER-PATIENT. 


By Sir Edward Bulwer, the Novelist, to the Editor of the London New 

Monthly Magazine. 

After a few introductory remarks, briefly stating the advantages of the 
cold water system, the writer proceeds. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I may be pardoued, | trast, if [ illustrate by my 
own case, the system I commend to others. ' . 

I have been a workmau in my day. I began to write and to toil, and to 
win some kind of a name, which | had the ambition to improve, while yet 
little more than a we With strong iove for study in books—with yet great- 
er desire to accomplish myself in the knowledge of men, for sixteen years 
can conceive no life to have been more filled by occupation than mine. What 
time was not given to the action was given to study ; what time not given 
to study, to action—labour in both! To a constitution naturally far from 
strong, | allowed no pause or respite. The wear and tear went on without 
intermission—the whirl of the wheel never ceased. Sometimes, indeed, 
thoroughly overpowered and exhausted, I sought for escape. The physi- 
cians said ‘ Travel,’ and I travelled. ‘Go into the country,’ and 1 went.— 
But in sach attempts at repose, all my ailments gathered round me—made 
themselves far more palpable and felt. I lad uo resource but to fly from 
myself—to fly into the other world of books, or thought, or reverie—to live 
in some state of being less painful than my own. As long as I was always 
at work it seemed that [ had no leisure te be ill. Quiet was always 

hell. F 
mat length the frame thus long mogieetod- pene up for a while by drugs 
and doctors—put off and trifled with as an intrusive dan—like a dun who is 
in his rights—brought in its arrears—crushing and terrible, accuwulated 
through long yeare. Worn out aud wasted, the constitution seemed wholly 
inadequate to meet the demand. The exhaustion of tui! and study had been 
completed by great anxiety and grief 1 had watched with alternate hope 
and fear the lingering and mournful death-bed of my nearest relation and 
dearest friend—of the person around whom was entwined the strongest af- 
fection my life had knaown—and when all was over, I seemed scarcely to 
i self. 

tO ne time, about the January of 1844, I was thoroughly shattered.— 
The least attempt at exercise exhausted me. The nerves gave way at the 
most ordinary excitement—a chronic irritation of that vast surface we call 
the mucous membrane which had defied for years all medical skill, rendered 
me continually liable to acute attacks, which from their repetition, and the 
increased feebleness of my frame, might at any time be fatal. Though free 
from any organic disease of the heart, its action was morbidly restless and 
painfal. My sleep was without refreshment. At morning [ rose more 
weary than I laid down to rest. ; 

Without fatiguing you and your readers further with the longa cohors of 
my complaints, [ pass on to record my struggle to resistthem. I have al- 
ways had a great belief in the power of witt. What aman determines to 
do—that in ninety-nine cases out of the hundred I hold that he succeeds in 
doing. [ determined to have some insight into a knowledge I had never at- 
tained since manhood—the knowledge of health. 

I resolutely put away books and study, sought the airs which the physi- 
cians esteemed most healthful, and adopted the strict regimen on which all 
the children of /sculapius so wisely insist {n short, I maintained the same 
general habits as to hours, diet (with the exception of wine, which in 
moderate quantities seemed to me indispensable), and, so far as my strea.th 
would allow, of exercise, as I found afterwards instituted at hydropathic 
establishments. {[ dwell on this to forestall in some manner the common re- 
mark of persons not well acquainted with the medical agencies of water— 
that it is to the regular life which water-patients lead, and not to the ele- 
ment itself that they owe their recovery. Nevertheless [ found that these 
changes, however salutary in theory, produced little if any practical ameliora- 
tion in my health. Allinvalids know, perhaps, how difficult, under ordinary 
circumstances, is the alteration of habits from bad to good. The early rising, 
the walk befure breakfast, so delicious in the feelings ot freshness and vigour 
which they bestow upon the strong, often become punishments to the 
valetudinarian. Headache, languor, a sense of weariness over the eyes, a 
sinking of the whole system towards noon, which seemed imperiously to 
demand the dangerous aid of stimulants, were all that | obtained by the 
morning breeze and the languid stroll by the sea-shore, The smpennien 
from study only afflicted me with intolerable ennui, and added to the pro- 
found dejection of the spirits. The brain, so long accustomed to morbid 
activity, was but withdrawn from its usual occupations to invent horrors and 
chimeras. Over the pillow, vainly sought two hours before midnight, 
hovered no golden sleep. The absence of excitement, however unhealthy, 
only aggravated the symptoms of ill-health. 

Tt was at this time that Pimet by chance, in the library at St. Leonard’s, 
with Captain Claridge’s work on the ‘ Water Cure,’ as practised by Preisnitz, 
at Graafenberg. Making allowance for certain exaggerations therein, which 
appeared evident to my common sense, enough still remained not only to 
captivate the imagination aud flatter the hopes of an invalid, but to appeal 
with favour to lis sober judgment. Till then, perfectly ignorant of the sub- 
ject and the system, except by some such — stories and good jests as had 
reached my ears in Germany, I resolved at least to read what more could 
be said in favour of the ariston udor, and examine dispassionately into its 
merits as a medicament. I was then under the advice of one of the first 
physicians of our age. [ had consulted half the facalty. 1 had every reason 
fo be grateful for the attention, and to be confident in the skill, of those 
whose prescriptions had, from time to time, flattered my hopes and enriched 
the chemist. But the truth must be spoken—far from being better, I was 
sinking fast. Little remained to ine to try in the great volume of the herbal. 
Seek what [ would next, even ifa quackery, it certainly might expedite my 

ve, but it could scarcely render life—at least the external life—more un- 
joyous. Accordingly | examined, with such grave thought as a sick man 
brings to bear upon his case, all the grounds upon which to justify to myself 
—an excursion to the saows of Silesia. But | own that in proportion as I 
found my faith in the system strengthen, { shrunk from the terrors of this 
long journey to the rugged region in which the probable lodging would 
be a labourer’s cottage,* and in which the Babel of a hundred languages (so 
agreeable to the healthful delight in novelty—so appalling to the sickly de- 
spondency of a hypochondriac), would murmur and growl over a public ta- 
tle spread with no tempting condiments. Could I hope to find healing in 
my own land, and not too far from my own doctors in case of failure, I might 
indeed solicit the watery gods—but the journey! I who scarcely lived 
through the day without leech or potion!—the long—gelid journey to 
Graafenberg— I should be sure to fall ill by the way—to be clutched and 
mleumpmees by some German doctor—to deposit my bones in some dismal 
church-yard on the banks of the Father Rhine. 

While perplexed, [| fell in with one of the 9 hlets written by Doctor 
Wilson, uf Malvern, and my doubts were solved. Here was an English doc- 
tor, who had himself known more than my own sufferings, who, like my- 
self, had found the pharmacopeia in vain—wh ohad spent ten months at Gra- 
afenberg. and left all his complaints behind him—who, fraught with the ex- 
perience he had acquired, not only in his own person, but from scientific 
examination of the cases under his eye, had transported the system to our 
native shores, and who proffered the proverbial salubrity of Malvern air and 
its holy springs, to those who, like me, had ranged in vain, from simple to 
mineral, and who had become bold Wy despair—bold enough to try if health, 
like truth, lay at the bottom of a well. 

I was not then aware that other institutions had been established in Eng- 
land of more or less fame. [ saw in Doctor Wilson the first transporter—at 
least as a physician—of the Silesian system, and did not pause to look out for 
other and later pupils of this innovating German school. 

I resolved then to betake myself to Malvern. On my way through the 
town | paused, ia the innocence of my heart, to inquire of some of the fac- 
ulty if they thought the water-cure would suit my case. With one excep- 
tion, they were unanimous iu the vehemence of their denunciations. Grant- 
ing even that in some cases, especially of rheumatism, bydropathy had pro- 
duced acure—to my complaints it was worse than inapplicable—it was high- 
ly dangernus—it would probably be fatal. I had not stamina for the treat- 
ment—it would fix chronic ailments iftto organic disease—surely it would 
be much better to try what I had not yet tried. What had [ not yet tried? 
A course of prussic acid! Nothing was better for gastrite irritation, which 
was no doubt the main cause of my suffering! If, however, | were obsti- 
nately bent upon so mad an experiment, Doctor Wilson was the last person 
I should go to. I was »ot deterred by all these intimidations, ner seduced 
by the salubrious allurements of the prussic acid under ite scientific appella- 
tion of hydiocamic. A little reflection taught me that the members of a 
learned profession are naturally the very persons least disposed to favour in. 





* Let me not disparage the fountain head of the water-cure, the parent 
institation of the great Preisnitz. 1 believe many of the earlier hardships 
complained of at Graafenberg have been Seenval or amended ; and such as 
remain, are, no doubt, well compensated by the vast experience and extra- 


ordinary tact of a mau who will rank hereafter amongst the most illustrious 
discoverers who bave ever benefited the haman race. 
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novation upon the practices which custom and proscription have rendered 
sacred in their eyes, A lawyer is not the person to consult upon bold re- 
forms in jurisprudence. A physician can scarcely be expected to own thay 
a Silesian peasant will cure with water the diseases which resist an arma- 
ment of phials. And with regard to the peculiar objections to Doctor Wil- 
son, [ had read in his own pamphlet attacks upon the orthodox practice 
sufficient to account for—perhaps to justify—the disposition to depreciate 
him in return. 

_ Still my friends were anxious and fearful; to please them I continued to 
inquire, though not of physicians, but of patients. I sought out some of those 
who had gone through the process. I sifted some of the cases of cure cited 
by Doctor Wilson. I found the account of the patients so encouraging, the 
cases quoted so authentic, that 1 grew impatientofdelay. I threw physic to 
the dogs, and went to Malvern. 

It is not my intention, Mr Editor, to detail the course I underwent. The 
different resources of water as a medicament, are to be found in many works 
easily to be obtained, and well worth the study. In this letter I sappose 
myself to be addressing those as thoroughly unacquainted with the system 
as I myself was at the first, and I deal therefore only in generals. 

The first point which impressed and struck me was the extreme and utter 
innocence of the water-cure in skilful hands—in hands indeed not thoroughly 
new to the system. Certainly when I went, I believed it to be a kill or cure 
system I fancied it must be a very violent remedy—that it might doubtless 
effect great and magical cures—but thatif it failed it might be fatal. Now, I 
speak not alone of my own case, but of the immense number of cases [ have 
seen—patients of all ages—all species and genera of disease—all kinds and 
conditions of constitution, when I declare, upon my honour, that I never 
witnessed one dangerous symptom produced by the water-cure, whether at 
Doctor Wilson’s or the other Hydropathic Institutions which I afterwards 
visited. And though unquestionably fatal consequences might occur from 
gross mismanagement, and as unquestionably have so occurred at various 
establishments, I am yet convinced that water in itself is so friendly to the 
human body, that it requires a very extraordi degree of bungling, of ig- 
norance, and presumption, to produce results rea’ ly angerous; that a regu- 
lar practitioner does more trequent mischief from the misapplication of even 
the simplest drugs, than a water doctor of very moderate experience does, or 
can do, by the misapplication of his baths and friction. And here [ must 
observe, that those portions ot the treatment which appear to the uninitiated 
as the most perilous, are really the safest,* and can be applied with the most 
impunity to the weakest constitutions; whereas those which appear, from 
our greatest familiarity with them, the least startling and most innocuous,t 
are those which reqnire the greatest knowledge of general pathology and the 
individual constitution. 1 shall revert to this part of my subject before I 
conclude. 

The next thing that struck me was the extraordinary ease with which, un- 
der this system, good habits are acquired and bad habits relinquished. The 
difficulty with which, under orthodox medical treatment, stimulants are 
abandoned is here not witnessed. Patients accustomed for half a century to 
live hard and high, wine-drinkggs, spirit-bibbers, whom the regular physician 
has sought in vain to reduce te adaily pint of sherry, here voluntarily resign 
all strong potations, after a day or two cease to feel the want of them, and re- 
concile themselves to water as if they had drank nothing else all their lives 
Others, who have had recourse for years and years to medicine-—their po- 
tiou in the morning, their cordial at noon, their ve before dinner, their nar- 
cotic at bed time, cease to require these aids to life, as if by acharm. Nor 
this alone. Men to whom mental labour has been a necessary—who have 
existed on the excitement of the passions and the stir of the intellect—who 
have felt, these withdrawn; the prostration of the whole system—-the lock to 
the wheel of the entire machine—return at once to the careless spirits of the 
boy in his first holiday. 

Here lies a great secret; water thus skilfully administered is in itself a 
wonderful excitement, it supplies the place of all others—it operates power- 
fully and rapidly upon the nerves, sometimes to calm them, sometimes to ir- 
ritate, but always to occupy. Hence follows a consequence which all pa- 
tients have marked—the complete repose of the passions during the earl 
stages of the cure; they seem laid asleep as if by enchantment. The intel- 
lect shares the same rest; after a short time, mental exertion becomes im- 
possible; even the memory grows far less tenacious of its painful impressiuns, 
cares and griefs are forgotten ; the sense of the present absorbs the past and 
future ; there is a certain freshness and youth which pervade the spirits, and 
live upon the enjoyment of the actual hour. Thus the great agents of our 
evural rear and tear—the passions and the mind—calmed into strange rest 
—Nature seems to leave the body to its instinctive tendency, which is al- 
ways towards recovery. All that interests and amuses is of a healthful 
character; exercise, instead of being an unwilling drudgery, becomes the 
inevitable impulse of the frame braced and invigorated by the element. A 
series of reactions is always going on—the willing exercise produces refresh- 
ing rest, the refreshing rest willing exercise. 

The extraordinary etfect which water taken early in the morning produces 
on the appetite is well known amongst those who have tried it, even before 
the water-cure was thought of; an appetite it should be the care of the skil- 
ful doctor to check into moderate gratification ; the powers of nutrition be- 
come singularly ie aE the blood grows rich and pure—the constitu- 
tion is not only amended—it undergoes a change.t 

The safety of the system then, struck me first;— its power of replacing 
by healthfi Y stimulate the morbid ones it withdrew, whether physical or 
moral, surprised me next;—that which thirdly impressed me was no less 
contrary to all my preconceived notions. I had fancied that whether good 
or bad, the system must be one of great hardship, extremely repugnant and 
disagreeable. [ wondered at mys ‘f to find how soon it became so associat- 
ed with pleasurable and grateful fe lings as to dwell upon the mind amongst 
the happiest passages of existence. For my own part, despite all my ail- 
ments, or whatever may have been my cares, I have ever found exquisite 
pleasure in that sense of being which is as it were the conscience, the mir- 
ror, of the sovl. I have known hours of as much and as vivid happiness as 
Pare can fall to the lot of man; but amongstall my most brilliant recol- 
ections | can recall no periods of enjoyment at once more hilarious and 
serene than the hours spent on the lonely hills of Malvera—none in which 
nature was so thoroughly possessed and appreciated. The rise from a sleep 
soand as childhood’s—the impatient rush into the open air, while the sun 
was tresh, and the birds first sang—the sense of an unwonted strength in 
every limb and nerve, which made so light of the steep ascent to the holy 
spring—the delicious sparkle of that morning draught—the green terrace 
on the brow of the mountain, with the rich landscape wide and far below— 
the breeze that once would have been so keen an biting, now but exhila- 
rating the blood, and lifting the spirits into religious joy; aud this keen sen- 
timent of present pleasure rounded by a hope sanctioned by all I felt in my- 
self, and nearly all that I witnessed in others—that that very present was 
but the step—the threshold—into an unknown and delightful region of health 
and vigonr ;—a disease and a care dropping from the frame and the heart at 
every stride. 

But here I mast pause to own thatif on the one hand the danger and dis- 
comforts of the cure are greatly exaggerated (exaggerated is too weak a 
word)—so on the other hand, as faras my own experience, which is per- 
haps not inconsiderable, extends, the enthusiastic advocates of the system 
have greatly misrepresented the duration of the curative process. i hoen 
read and heard of chronic diseases of long standing cured permanently in a 
few weeks, I candidly confess that I have seen none such. IThave, it is 
true, witnessed many chronic diseases perfectly cured—diseases which had 
been pronounced incurable by the first physicians, but the cure has been 
long and fluctuating. Persons so afflicted who try this system mast arm 
themselves with patience The first effects of the system are indeed usyall 
bracing, and inspire such feelings of general well-being, that some thiak 
they have how toreturn home, and carry out the cure partially to recover. 
A great mistake—the alterative effects begin long after the bracing—a dis- 
turbance in the constitution takes place, prolonged more or less, and not till 
that ceases does the cure really begin. Not that the pecalar ‘ crisis,’ sought 
for so vehemently by the German water-doctors, and usually under their 
hands manifested by boils and eruptions, is at all a necessary part of the 
cure—it is, indeed, as far as | have seen, of rare cocurrence—but « critical 
action, not single, not coufined to oue period, or one series of phenomena, 
is at work, often undetected by the patient himself, during a considerable 
(and that the later) portion of the cure in most patients where the malad 
has been grave, and where the recovery becomes permanent. Daring this 
time the patient should be under the eye of his water doctor 

To conclude my own case: | stayed some nine or ten weeks at Malvern, 
and business, from which [ could not escape, obliging me then to be in the 
neighbourhood of town, | continued the system seven weeks longer under 

Doctor Weiss, at Petersham; during this latter period the agreeable pheno 
mena which had characterised the former, the cheerfulness, the bien aise, 

* Such as the wet-sheet packing. Se a 

t The piunge-bath—the Douche. 

t Doctor Wilson observed to me once, very truly I think, that many 
regular physicians are beginning to own the effect of water as a stimulant 





who yet do not perceive its far more complicated and bezeficial effects as an 
alterative. 











the consciousness of returning health vanished; and were succeeded by 
irritation of the nerves, extreme fretfulness, and the usual pce An 


the constitutional disturbance to which I have referred. I had every reason, 
however, to be satisfied with the care and skill of Doctor Weiss, who fully 
deserves the reputation be has acquired, and the attachment entertained for 
him by his patients; nor did my judgment ever ar am or doubt of the 
ultimate benefits of the process. I emerged at last from these operations in 
no very portly condition. { was blanched and emaciated—washed out like 
a thrifty housewife’s gown—but neither the bleaching nor the loss of weight 
had in the least impaired m my on the contrary, all the muscles had 
grown as hard as iron, and | was me capable of great exercise with- 
out fatigae ; my cure was not effected, but I was compelled to go into Ger- 
mee. On my return homewards I was seized with a severe cold which 
rapi ly passed into high fever. Fortunately { was within reach of Doctor 
Schmidt's magnificent hydropathic establishment at Boppart ; thither I caus- 
ed myself to be conveyed! and now I had occasion to experience the won- 
derful effect of the water-cure in acute cases: slow in chronic disease, its 
beneficial operation in acute isimmediate. In twenty-four hours all fever 
had subsided, and on the third day I resumed my journey, relieved from 
rae 4 symptom that had befure prognosticated a tedious and perhaps alarm- 
ing illness. 

end now came gradually, yet perceptibly, the good effects of the system [ 
had undergone; flesh and weight returned ; the sense of health became con- 
sciousand steady; I had every reason to bless the hour when I first sought 
the springsof Malvern. And here,I must observe, that it often happens 
that the patient makes but slight apparent improvement, when under the 
cure, compared with that which occurs subsequently, A watersdoctor of 
repute at Brussels, indeed, said frankly to ogrentiing patient, ‘I do not, 
expect you to be well while here—it is only on leaving me that you wil 
know if I have cured you. 

It is as the frame recovers frora the agitation it underg9es, that it gathers 
round it power utterly unknown to it before—as the plant watered by the 
rains of one season, betrays in the next the effect of the grateful dews. 

I had always suffered so severely in winter, that the severity of our last 
one gave me apprehensions, and [| resolved to seek shelter from my fears at 
my beloved Malvern. I here passed the most inclement period of the win- 
ter, not only periectly free from the colds, rheums, fand catarrh-, which had 
hitherto visited me with the snows, but in the enjoyment of excellent health ; 
and [ am persuaded that for those who are delicate, and who suffer much du- 
ring the winter, there is no place where the culd is so little felt as at a water- 
cure establishment. I am persuaded also, and in this I am borne out by the 
experience of most water ductors, that the cure is most rapid and effectual 
during the cold season—from autumn through the winter. I am thorough- 
ly convinced that consumption in its earlier stages can be more easily cured, 
and the predisposition more permanently icated by a winter spent at 
Malvern, under the care of Doctor Wilson, than by the timorous flight to 
Pisa or Madeira. It is by hardening rather than defending the tissues that 
we best secure them from disease. 

And now, to sum up, and to dismiss my egotistical revelations, I desire in 
no way to overcolour my own case; I do not say that when [ first went to 
the water-cure I was affected with any disease immediately menacing to 
life—I say only that I was in that prolonged and chronic state of ill health, 
which made life at the best extremely precarious—I do not say that 1 had 
any malady which the faculty could pronounce incurable—I say only that the 
most eminent men of the faculty failed tocure me. I donot even now 
affect to boast of a perfect and complete deliverance from all my ailments 
—I cannot declare that a constitution naturally delicate has been rendered 
Herculean, or that the wear and tear of a whole manhood have been tho- 
roughly repaired. What might have been the case had I not taken the cure 
at intervals, had [ remained at it steadily for six or eight months without in- 
terruption [ cannot do mre than conjectare, but so strong is my belief that 
the result would have been completely successful, that £ promise myself, 
whenever ( can spare the leisure, a long renewal of the system. These ad- 
missions made, what have I gained meanwhile to justify my eulogies and 
my gratitude !—an immense accumulation of the capital of health. For- 
merly it was my favourite and querulous question to those who saw much 
ofme, ‘Did you ever know me twelve hours without pain or illness?’ 
Now, instead of these being my constant companions, they are but my oc- 
casional visiters. I compare my old state and my present to the poverty of 
a man who has a shilling in his pocket, and whose poverty is therefore a 
atraggle for life, with the occasional distresses of a man of 5000/. a year, 
who sees but an appendage endangered, or a luxury abridged. All the 
good that { have gained, is wholly unlike what I have ever pane either 
from medicine or the German miueral baths: in the first place, it does not 
relieve a single malady alone, it pervades the whole frame ; in the second 
place, far from subsiding, it seems to increase by time, so that I may reason- 
ably hope that the latter part of my life, instead of being more infirm than 
the former, will become—so far as freedom from suffering, and the calm en- 
joymentof exteraal life are concerned—my real, my younger, youth. And 
it is this profound conviction which has induced me to volunteer these de- 
tails, in the hope (I trust a pure and kindly one) to induce those, who more 
or less have sutfered as | have done, to fly to the same rich and bountiful re- 
sources. We ransack the ends of the earth for drugs and minerals—we ex- 
tract our potions—but around us, Natare, the great mother, proffers the Hy- 
geias fouct, unsealed and accessible to all. Wherever the stream glides 
pure, wherever the sprmg sparkles fresh, there, for the vast proportion 
of the maladies which Art produces, Nature yields the benignant Tediag. 

It remains for me to say, merely as an observer, and solely with such au- 
thority as an observer altogether disinterested, but without the least pre- 
tence t professional science, may fairly claim, what class of diseases I have 
seen least and most tractable to the operations of the water cure, and how 
far enthusiasts appear to have over-estimated, how far sceptics have under- 
valued, the etfects of wateras amedicament. There are those (most of 
the water doctors especially ) whocontend that all medicine by drugs is un- 
necessary—that water internally and outwardly applied suffices in skilful 
management for all complaints—thatthe time will come when the drug doc- 
tor will cease to receive a fee, when the apothecary will close his shop, and 
the water curs be adopted in every hospital and by every family. Dreams 
and absurdities! Even granting that the water cure were capable ot all the 
wonders ascribed to it, its process is so slow in most chronic cases—it re- 
quires such eae abstraction from care and business—it takes the active 
man 60 thoroughly out of his course of life, that a vast proportion of those en- 
gaged in worldly pursuits cannot hope to find the requisite leisure There 
are also a large number of complaints (perhaps the majority ) which yield so 
easily to a sparing use of drags under a modayately competent practitioner 
that the convenient plan of sending to the next chemist for your pill or po- 
tion can never be superseded, nor is it perhaps desirable that it should be. 
Moreover, as far as | have seen, there are complaints curable by medicine 
which the water cure utterly fails to reach. 

The disorders wherein hydropathy appears to me to be least effectual are, 
first neuralgic po especially the monster pain of the Tic Doloureux. Not 
one instance of acure in the latter by hydropathy has come under my own 
obervation, and I have only heard of one authentic case of recovery from it 
by that process. Secondly, paralysis of a grave character in persons of an 
abvneed age. Thirdly, in tubercular consumption. As may be expected, 
in this stage of that melancholy disease, the water cure utterly fails to re- 
store, but [ have known it even here prolong life, beyond all reasonable cal- 
culation, and astonishingly relieve the more oppressive symptoms. In all 
cases where the nervous exhaustion is great and of long standing, and is ac- 
companied with obstinate hy pochondria, hydropathy, if successful at all, is 
very slow in its benefits, and the patience of the sufferer is too often worn 
out before the favourable turn takes place. [ have also noticed that obsti- 
nate and deep-rooted maladies in persons otherwise of very athletic frames, 
seem to yield much more tardily to the water cure than similar complaints 
in more delicate constitutions; so that you will often sev of twe persons af- 
flicted by the same genera uf complaints, the feeble and fragile one recover 
before the stout man with Atlantic shoulders evinces one symptom of amelio- 
ration. 

Those cases, on the other hand, in which the water cure seems an abso- 
lute panacea, and in which the patient may commence with the most san- 
guine hopes, are, First, rheumatism, however prolonged, however compli- 
cated. I» this the cure is usually rapid—nearly always permanent. Sec- 
ondly, gout. Here its efficacy is little less startling to appearance than in 
the former case; it seems to take up the disease by the roots; it extracts 
the pecatiar acid, which often appears in discolorations upou the sheets used 
in the application, or is ejected in other modes. But here, judging always 
from cases subjected to my personal knowledge, I have no: seen instances 
to justify the assertion of some water doctors, that returns of the disease do 
notoccur. The predisposition—the tendency, has appeared to me to re- 
main. The patient is liable to relapses—but | have invariably found them 
far less frequent, less lengthened; and readily susceptible of simple and 
speedy cure, especially if the habits remain temperate. 

Thirdly, that wide and grisly family of affliction classed under the com- 


mon name ofdyspepsia. All derangement of the digestive organs, imper- 
fect powers of nutritiuun—the malaise of an injured stomach, appear precise- 
ly the complaints on which the system takes firmest hold, and in which it 


effects those cures that convert existence from a burden into a blessing.— 


i 








Hence it follows that many nameless and countless complaints pening 
from derangement of the stomach, cease as that great machine is restor 
to order. T have seen disorders of the heart which have been pronounced 

ic by the learned authorities of the profession, disappear in an incredi- 
bly short time—cases ol incipient consumption, in which the seat is in the 
nutritious powers, hem s, and various congestions, shortness of breath, 
habitual fainting fits, many of what are called improperly, nervous com- 
plaints, but which, in reality, are indications from the main ganglionic spring 
the disorders produced by the abuse of powerful medicines, especially mer- 
eury and iodine, the loss of appetite, the dulled sense, and the shaking band 
of intemperance, skin com; laints, and the dire scourge of scrofula—all these 
seem to obtain from p han ges 8 relief—nay, absolute and unqualified cure, 
beyond not only the means of the most skilful drug doctor, but the hopes of 
the most sanguine patient.t 

Remainder next week 
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CONVENTION OF THE cae OF NEW YORK, 
1845. : 
REPORT 

Ot the Majority of the Special Committee of twenty on the state of the 

Diocese: submitted by the Hon. Joha U. Spencer, September 26th, and 

printed by order of the House. 

The Committee to which was referred the Report of the Trustees of the 
Episcopate Fund, proceedings of Grace Church, Jamaica, and certain reso- 
lutions offered by the delegate trom the Church of the Ascension in New 
York, and which Committee was also instructed to take into consideration 
the State of the Diocese, and report what measures, if any, it is necessary 
for the Convention to adopt at this time, 

Respectfully report : 

The report of the Trustees of the Episcopate Fund presents two distinct 
subjects for the action of the Convention. One of them, which the Commit- 
tee propose to consider first, relates to the act of incorporation of the Trus- 
tees, which passed the Legislature of this State at the late session, and a 
copy of which is submitted by them. The act appears to be well adapted 
to the object, and the Committee recommend to this Convention to accept 
the same, and to direct the transfer of the funds in the hands of the Trustees 
to the Corporation created by the act. A resolution for that purpose is 
submitted, . 

The other subject, referred to by the Trustees, is the disposition of the in- 
come of the disposable fund in their hands, which accrued since the 3d of 
January last, amounting to $1766 79, and the payment of which they have 
withheld trom Bishop Onderdonk, in consequence of the sentence of suspen- 
sion pronounced by the Court of Bishops. As the application of the income 
of this fund forms a part of the system of measures recommended by your 
Committee, the disposition which they propose to make of it will appear in 
a subsequent part of this report. 

Connected with this report is a fact which is inferable from the present 
report ot the Trustees of the Episcopate fund, as well as those which hare 
been made for the last three or four years—which is, that the pledge given 
by the Convention ofthis Diocese, in 1936, and renewed in 1838, and again 
re-affirmed in 1844, that the income arising from a principal sum of $90,- 
000 should be applied to the support of the Bishop, has not been [fulfilled — 
The Committee have not had time to make the necessary examinatiuns 
which would enabie them to state with accuracy the exact amount ot these 
arrears, but it is believed they have exceeded eight hundred dollars each 
year for the last four or five years. There is no difficulty in ascertaining 
the precise amount, time only being necessary to compare the reports of the 
Trustees, The Committee are uranimously, and decidedly, of the opinion 
that the arrears should without deiay be made up to Bishop Onderdunk, 
upon the principle that he was entitled to the full income ot $90,000, irre- 
spective of donations or provisions from other sources, at the rate of seven 
per centum per annam to the 3d day of January, 1845, and they herewith 
A he resolution instructing the Trustees of the Episcopate Fund accord- 
ingly. 

According to the instructions of the convention, the committee have taken 
into consideration the state of the diocese, They and the whole diocese 
now practically and mournfally realize’ the solemn truth of the maxim, that 
there can be no church without a bishop. The churches, societies and in- 
dividuals of our communion are daily suffering for the want of episcopal 
acts. Our children cannot be confirmed, our edifices cannot be consecra- 
ted, ministers cannot be instituted and settied, clergymen cannot be ordained, 
—in fine, the flock is without a shepherd—a condition of disaster and peril 
which no words can magnify. Every day during which this condition is 
allowed to exist, increases and multiplies the embarrassments and difficul- 
ties of the diocese, Our iumbers, it is apprehended, instead of increasing, 









as of late years, will vou diminish, trom the desertion of those who are 
disappointed in finding the order, peace, harmoay'and efficiency which they 
had expected in ourcommunion. Very obvious, then, does your committee 
conceive to be the duty of the Convention to provide all the’ relief in its 
power for this unhappy state of things, as soon as possible. {t is very true, 
that under our constitution and canons, the legitimate powers cf the consti- 
tution to provide a remedy aye very few, and temporary ; and that ultimate 
and permanent relief can only be found in the action of the General Conven- 
tionof the church. Yet it is very important that whatever powers we possess 
should be ~—a and ey exerted, not only to satisty the wants and 
expectations of the members of our communion, but to vindicate our sys- 
tem of ecclesiastical government, by showing that it is equal to any emer- 
gency that can arise. 

The measures of relief which the Committee recommend to the Conven- 
tion, are the tollowing. In the first place, the expression of an opinion that 
the proceedings of the Committee, in obtaining from other bishops acts of 
Episcopal authority for this Diocese, were justified Jby the canons of the 
church and were highly commendable ; that the Committee shoula con- 
tinue in its own name and authority to provide for the wants of the Diocese, 
30 long as the present state of things continues, by inviting the performance 
of such Episcopal acts as may be necessary within the Diocese, or for it, by 
bishops of the church, and that the expenses of such services should he de- 
frayea out of the income of the Episcopal Fund. And to strengthen the 
standing committee and make it more clearly their duty to act in the man- 
ner pro , in the existing emergency, by certain amendments to the 10th 
ot our Diocesan canons. 

By these means, it is hoped our immediate and most pressing wants can 
be supplied temporarily, by other bishops of the church. But as already re- 
marked, the finai and permanent remedy must come from the General Con- 
vention, and that which your Committee consider the most speedy, the most 
efficient, and the most in harmony with our institutions, consists in obtaia- 
ing the enactment ofsuch canons, by the Genera! Convention, as are adapt- 
ed to the case of a suspended bishop, and which will allow the election of 
ancther with full Episcopal authority. It will doubtless be competent to the 
General Convetion to devise other means of relief, without giving them a 
retrospective or ex post facto operation. But nothing has s ed itself to 
aad ommittee more tree from objections, or more decided and effectual, or 

ter calculated to tranquillize the Diocese by the certainty of its being sup- 
plied by an assistant bishop of its own choice, at a period not remote. The 
two years which must elapse betore this remedy can be applied, so far from 
being objectionable in the view of your committee, is rather an argument in 
its favor, as it affords an opportunity for whatever of excitement that may 
have existed, to subside,—for alienations to be reconciled, for calm and de 
liberate consideration, and for a harmonious and happy choice. 

The other means ofrelief which have been submitted to the consideration 
of the Committee, were those contained in the proceedings of Grace Church, 
Jamaica, declaring that a resignation by Bishop Onderdonk, could alone 
restore the diocese to its late prosperous and united condition; and that in 
the event of such resignation, an adequate provision should be made for his 
future support. This proposition has appeared objectionable to your Com- 
mittee in both iis branches. The Convention has no fund at its disposal 
which it could lawfully apply to the support of any individual. The income 
of the Episcopate fund is sacred to the purpose of the Episcopacy, and could 
be applied only to the support of one who had the legal eharacter of a Bishop. 
The other branch of the proposition, which contemplates the official appli- 
cation of this convention to an officer of the diocese to surrender his office, 
independent of other objections, would seem to be wholly beyond the com- 

tency of the body, and a violation of all usages of similar public bodies 
in this conntry ; besides indicating, in the opinion of your Committee, a want 
of proper dignity and self-respect, in soliciting as a favor, what an indivi- 
dual may either grant or refuse. When legislative bodies speak, it should 
be only in the language of authority. 

Another means of relief, similar in its character, and having in view the 
same object, viz., the resignation of Bishop Onderdonk, was contained in 
the seeolutions offered by the delegate trom the Church of the Ascension 
New York, which proposed to declare the conviction of this Convention. 
“that Bishop Onderdong can never perform Episcopal tunctions in this dio- 
cese with any prospect of usefulness to the church.” The only object of 
such a declaration must be, by the statement of such a fact to appeal to the 
conscience of Bishop Onderdonk, and thus urge him to a resignation. {t 
is therefore liable to the objection stated in reference to the resolution of 
Grace Church, Jamaica. 

* Amongst other complaints, | may add dropsy, which in its simple state; 
and not as a growing symptom of a worn out constitution, I have known most 
successfully treated: cases of slight paralysis; and have witnessed two in- 
stances of partial blindness, in which the sight was restored. 















For the reasons stated, at well as others that will eccur, your Committee 
recommend that the resolution of the detegate from the Church of the As~ 
eension, and that of Grace Church, Jamaica, be laid upon the table, not be. 
ing within the legitimate sphere of action of this Convention, 
he only remaining topic which has occupied the attention of your Com- 

mittee, is the condition of Bishop Onderdonk. Your Committee believe 
that, although suspended, he is yet Bishop of this Diocese, so that no other 
Bishop eave elected in his place, and they have concurred in recom nend- 
ing totwe Convention a resolution to that effect, and another declaring the re- 
spect which shculd be paid to the sentence of the coart of Bishops. Believ- 
ing him to be our bishop, and to form a part of the Felon ate, and therefore 
within the objects for which the Episcopate Trust Fund was created, the 
committee recommend the payment io him, annually, of an income not more 
than adequate to his support. ' , 

1a concluding this report upon the various and somewhat delicate and 
complicated subjects betore them, the committee would observe that they 
have not sought, and have not expected, to satisfy the extreme views or wish- 
es of any. They were quite aware of the great differences of opinion which 
prevail, and their sincere object has been to devise and recommend a course 
which should commend itself to the calm and considerate who had in no way 
become compromitted, either in their feelings or opinions by the agitations 
which have existed, which shoald avoid all crimination or recrimination, 
and all occasion for either, which should provide finally and effectually so 
far as this convention has the power at least, for the present as well as tor 
the futare wants of this Diocese, which we fondly hope will give peaee and 
quiet to our Church, and enable its members to rally their energies in its 
—— and in the maintenance of its charities and institutions: sv that by 
the blessing of its Divine Head, we may be united and happy. 

J.C. Spencer, H. Jones, Wm. Berrian, R. Sherwood, John Brown, John 
Murray Forbes, Kendrick Metcalf, Edward Y. Higbee, W. Ingraham Kip, 
Martin Lee, Abel T. Anderson, J. Burnet, Wm. H. Harrison, Cyras Cur- 


tis. 
REPORT 

Ot the minority of the said committee ; substituted by the Rev. Henry J. 
Whitehouse, D. D. at the same time, and printed by order of the House. 

The undersigned, a minority vf the committee to whom was referred the 
several papers relating to the case of the Right Rev. T. B. Onderdonk, dis- 
sent so entirely from many of the views expressed and the measures recom- 
mended by the majority, that they are constrained to ask the indulgence of 
presenting their separate views. . ; 

Without attempting to express at length these objections tu the course 
suggested for the action of the convention by the said committee, the minor- 
ity would briefly state that they felt unwilling even in the form of a mere 
truism, to affirm anything on the validity of the sentence of the court, or the 
possible relation of it to any other tribunal for reversion or affirmation. 

The minority were also unwilling to affirm that the Rt. Rev. T. B. On- 
derdonk (whatever may be their individual opinion) is the existent Bishop of 
this Diocese. 

The minority were unanimously and earnestly of opinion, that all arrears 
ot the salary of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk up to January 3, 1845, 
should be at once faithtully paid, according to the pledge of the convention, 
allowing to the diocesan, for the time being, the interest of the principal sum 
ot 90.000. ‘They also hold that from some source or other, the Charch of 
this diocese should make honorable provision for the comtortable mainte- 
nance of the Bishop, in the event of his retiring from office. But they were 
unwilling to recommend that any part of the Episcopal fund, (hitherto ap- 
ay ae 7 should be alienated from the Rt. Rev. Bishop T. Onderdonk, if 

¢ be, and so long as he continues tobe the actual Bishop of this diocese, or, 
that af he be not so, that any arbitary portion of the income of that trust 
should be diverted from its specific object—the support of the Episcopate of 
this diocese, And tarther, that in no form, and on no grounds could they 
join in recommending alterations of the canons, instruction of delegates, or 
any measures having for their object the procuring of an Assistant or Sut- 
fragan Bishop for this diocese. 
hus recording their dissent from the whole tenor of the plan proposed by 
the majority—the minority are bound briefly, to express their own views. 

On all questions involved in the several resolutions of the report just read, 
the minority consider that the differences of opinion are too great in this con- 
vention, to allow the suggestion of any action, or any form of expressing 
that action, which can he expected to unite a sufficient number for an au- 
thoritative result. 

But the minority do believe that there is a conviction in the hearts of the 
larger portion of this convention, that the voluntary resignation of the Bishop 
would conduce to the peace, purity and influence of the Church, the best in- 
terests and dignity of the suspended Bishop. 

They feel assured that no power exists in this body, directly or in- 
directly, to require such a resignation—but that as the representatives of the 
Church, regarding with fidelity its sacred trusts—in a —_ which has ever 
been loyal and true to its diocesan, aud appreciatin t there may be in 
his breast the most painful struggle between the desire of his heart for 
retirement, and the duty he owes to the office with which he has been in- 
vested, itis competent for this Convention to express with just grief in heart- 
felt sympathy with the suspended Bishop its deepest regret for this fatal 
sundering of the ties that have bound them to him, their solemn conviction 
that the effect of the late trial, and the sentence has been, is, and will con- 
tinue to be such as to render injurious to the Charch in this diocese, any 
resumption of the office of its Bishop, and the sacred functions thereto per- 
taining, under any ible condition of the removal of the sensence, or his 
own personal contrition, and devout life. 

We feel that such seutiments tenderly expressed by a body in whose af- 
fection, support and still continued interest, the Bishop has every reason to 
confide, all bees on his mind their influence, and contribute to guide toa 
course of action in which he will indeed act independently; and in view of 
weighty personal responsibilities—but he will be aided in determining what 
sacrifice “the edifying and well governing of the Church may demand from 
him, and in what attitude he san best hope to show forth”’ for the future “an 
example of good works to others, that the adversary may be ashamed, hay- 
ing nothing to say agaiast him.”’ ; : 

ost respectlully the minority beg leave ta present these views in a re- 
solution, for the actioa of this Convention. , 

Resolved, That this Convention with bitter sorrow for the exigency which 
renders necessary the expression of such convictions, and in full recognition 
of the independent responsibility of the Bishop, for any course of action he 
may see fit to adopt; do hereby express their solemn belief, that the effect 
of the trial and sentence of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk has been, is, 
and will continue to be such as to render injurious to the Church in this dio- 
cese, any resumption of the office of its Bishop, and the sacred functions 
thereto pertaining, under any future probable condition of the removal of 
the sentence, or his own personal contrition and devout lite 

Henry J. Whitehouse, John A. King, J. A. Constant, Thos. House Taylor, 
John 8. Stone, L. Bradish. 
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MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


MRS. CAUDLE DISCOURSES ON MALDS-OF-ALL-WORK AND MAIDS IN GENERAL 
” ~ . 
MR. CAUDLE’S “INFAMOUS BEHAVIOUR TEN YEARS AGO. 


There now, it isn’t my intention to say a word to-night, Mr. Caudle.— 
No; I want to go to sleep, if I can; for, after what I’ve gone through to day, 
and with the head-ache I’ve got,—and if [ haven’t left my smelling-salts on 
the mantel-piece, on the right-hand corner just as you go into the room— 
nobody could miss it—I say, nobody could miss it—in a little green bottle, 
and— well, there you lie like a stone, and I might perish and you wouldn’t 
move. Oh, my poorhead' But it may open and shut, and what do you 
care? 

Yes, that’s like your feeling, just. 1 wantmy salts, and you tell me there’s 
nothing like being still for pe tae wag Indeed ? But I'm not going to be 
still ; so don’t you think it. That's just how a womau’s put upon. But | 
know your aggravation—I know your art. You think to keep me quiet 
about that minx Kitty,—your favourite, sir! Upon my life, I’m not to dis- 
charge my own servant without—but she shall go. if{ had to do all the 
work myself, she shouldn’t stop under my roof. I can see how she looks 
down upon me. I can see a great deal, Mr. Caudle, that I never choose to 
open my lips about—but | can’t shut my eyes. Perhaps it would have been 
better for my peace of mind if I always could. Don’t say that. I'm not a 
foolish woman, and | know very well what I’m saying. 

I suppose you think I forget that Rebecca’ | know it’s ten years ago that 
she lived with us—but what’s that to do with it?) Things arn’t the less 
true for being old, { suppose. No; and your conduct, Mr. Caudle, at that 
time—if it was a hundred years ago—I should never forget. What? J 
shall always be the same silly woman? [hope [ shall—I_ trust I shall al- 
ways have my eyes about me in my own house. Now, don’t think of sleep, 
Caudle; because, as you've brought this up about that Rebecca, you shall 
hear me out. Well. [ do wonder that you can name her! Eh? You didn’t 
name her? That’snothing at all to do with it; for I know just as well 
what you think, as if you did. I suppose you'll say that you dida’t drink a 
glass of wine to her? Never ? So you said at the time, but I’ve thonght of 
it for ten long years, and the more I’ve thought, the surer Tam of it. And 
at that very time—if you please to recollect—at that very time Jack was a 
baby. 1 shouldn't have so mach cared but for that, but he was hardly run- 
ning alone, when you nodded and drank a glass of wine to that creature.— 
No; I’m not mad, and I’m notdreaming. I saw how you did it,—and the 








hypocrisy made it worse and worse. Isaw you when the creature wa 


















just behind my chair, you took up a glass of wine, and sa to me, Mar. 
garet, and then lifting up your eyes at the buld minx, aden my i 
as if you wanted me to ve that you spoke only to me, when I could see 
you laugh at her behind me. And at that time litte Jack wasn’t on bis fest. 
What do you say? Heaven forgive me? Ha! Mr. Caudle, it’s you who 
ought to ask for that: I’m sate enough, I am: it’s you who should ask to be 


forgiven. 
No, 1 would’nt slander a saint—and I didn’t take away the girl's character 
for nothing. I knowshe brougbtanaction for what I said ; and P know you had 
to pay damages for what you call my tongue—I well remember all that. And 
serve you right: if you hadn’t laughed at her, it wouldn’t have happened. 
Bat if you will make tree with such people, of course you're sure suffer for it; 
"would have served you right if the lawyer’s bill had been double — 
Damages, indeed! Not that anybody's tougue could have daiaaged her ! 

And now, Mr. Caudle, you’re the same man you were ten years ago,— 
What? You r= oe he more shame for you. At your time of life 
with all your children growing up about you. to— What am I talking of ? 
I know 7 and so would you, if you had any conscience, whic you 
haven’t. When I say I shall discharge Kitty, you say she’s a very good ser- 
vant, and [ shan’t get a better. But | know why you think her pretty, and 
that’s enough for you ; as if girls who work for their bread have any business 
to be pretty,—which she isn’t. Pretty servants, indeed! going mincin 
about with their fal-lal faces, as if even the flies would spoil ’em. But 
know what a bad man you are—now, it’s no use your denying it; for 
didn’t | overhear you talking to Mr. Prettyman, and didn’t you say that you 
couldu’t bear to have ugly servants about you? I ask you,—didn’t you sa 
that? Perhaps you did ; You don’t blush to confess it? If your princi. 
ples, Mr. Caudle, ar’n’t enough to make a woman’s blood run cold ! 

Oh, yes! you've talked that stuff again and again; and once [ might 
have believed it; bnt I know a little more ot you now. You like to see 
pretty servants, just as you like to see pretty statues, and preity pictures 
and pretty flowers, and anything in Nature that’s pretty, just, as you Say, 
for the eye tofeedupon. Yes; I know your eyes,—very well. I know 
what they were ten years ago; for shall{ ever forget that glass ot wine 
when little Jack ws in arms? [don’t care if it was a t housand years ago, 
it’s as fresh as yesterday, and J never will cease to talk of it. When you 
know me, how can you ask it? 

‘And now you jnsist upon keeping a when there’s no having a bit of 
crockery for her? That girl would break tne Bank of England—t know 
she would, if she was to put her hand upon it. 
blue china to her beautiful blue eyes ? 
though you don’t say it. 

* Oh, you need’nt lie groaning there, for you don’t think I shall ever for- 
get Rebecca, Yes,—it’s very well for you to swear at Rebecca now,—but 

ou didn’t swear at her then, Mr. Caudle, I know. ‘ Margaret, my dear!’ 

ell, how you can have the face to look at me—Yow don’t lookat me } 
The more shame for you. 

1 can only say, that either Kitty leaves the house or ldo. Which is it 
to be, Mr. Caudle? Eh? You don't care? Both? But yeu're not go- 
ing to get rid of me in that manner,I can tell you. But for that trollop— 
now, you may swear and rave as you like—You don’t intend to say a 
word more ?—very well; it’s no matter what you say—her quarter’s up on 
Tuesday, and go she shall. A soup-plate and a basin went yesterday. 

A soup-plate and a basin, and when l’ve the head-ache asI have, Mr. 
Caudle, tearing me to pieces! But I shall never be well in this world— 
never. A soup-plate and a basin! 

‘She slept,’ writes Candle, ‘and poor Kitty left on Tuesday.’ 


But what’s a whole set of 
iknow that’s what you mean, 
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TENE ALBION. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1845. 





We received our papers by the Cambria last evening, and have made 
several extracts. 

The political intelligence is not important. Her Majesty and Prince Al- 
bert, have retarned from Germany, having been absent forty days, On their 
visit home they called at Eu, and passed a day with his Majesty Louis 
Philippe. This sudden and unexpected visit is ascribed to some politica) 
object; but what that object is does not appear. 

The weather has been remarkably fine, and the crops have been well se- 
cured. The same happy circumstance has taken plaee very generally on 
the Continent 

Itis reported thatthe unsettled state of thingsin this countty in regard to 
the Texo-Mexican question has induced her Majesty’s Government to in- 
crease the British forces in the North American Colouies. 

The Southwark election has terminated in favour of Sir William Moles- 
worth. He was opposed by Mr. Pilcher, Conservative, and Mr. Miall, 
Chartist; and the votes were, for Sir William, 1943; Mr. Pilcher, 1182; 
Mr. Miall, 352. Sir William has been regarded as a politician of the Radical 
school, and as the borough of Southwork contains a radical constituancy the 
result of the election is not unexpected. 

Father Ronge, the modern Luther, still continues his exhortations. He 
was lately apprehended and imprisoned, but was speedily set at liberty 
again. 

The Cambria bronght out 108 passengers in all. She met with strong 
head winds during most of the voyage. 

The pugilastic combat for the championship of England between Ben 
Caunt and Bendigo, took place at Stony Stafford, in Oxfordshire, after hav- 
ing been stopped at Whildon by the magistrates, resulted in favour of Ben- 
digo, It was so decided by the referee, because Caunt, on the 93d round, 
“ went down without a blow,” which was a violation of the rules of the 
ring. 

The steamer Great Britain arrived at Liverpool on the 15th, at 7 A. M, 

The American Provision market has been dull of late. 

The iron trade is again in a healthy state, and prices are advancing. 

The Cotton market is healthy and vigorous. 

The “ potato blight” appears to be very destructive to that crop all over 
Great Brijain and on the continent. 

The brave Circassians have again been measuring lances with their old 
enemies, the Russians. 

The Southwark election, upon which public attention has been fixed more 
or less intently during the last month, has terminated in the retura of Sir 
William Molesworth. 

The weather in England still continued more favourable to the crops. 

In some ports of France, nearly all the crops, vintage included, have fail- 
ed by reason of the drought. 

Letters from Berlin, state that the Emperor and Empress were on their 
way to Jtaly, the physician of the Empress having recommended that she 
should pass the winter in that country. 

An English company with a capital of £500,000, has been formed for the 
parpese of making a port at Adintrecque, a Belgian village, at less than a 


eague from the French territory. . : 

‘The King and Royal Family of France, had quitted Eu, and arrived at the 
palace of St. Cloud. , , 

The great Vienna and Prague Railroad, was opened for public trave] on 
the lst of September. ‘ é 

Some fanatics have been preaching at Exeter to immense audiences, an- 
heuncing the end of the mast. is fixed for the 10th of October. 

Mr. O'Connell is still rusticating at Derrynane, from whence he issues his 
weekly missives to the Repealers in Conciliation Hall. He is about to 
emerge from his mountain home, to attend ‘monster’ demonstrations in 
Kerry, Mayo, and Tipperary. ' ‘ 

The King of Sweden and Prince Gustavus, one of his sons, arriv ed a 
Christiana on the third instant, and was received there with great enthut 
siasm by the whole population. . 

"Ses Pasten Renan M. Ronge arrived at Breslau on the 8th inst., on 
his way to Brieg, to preach. He was arrested by the police, but after a short 
detention was permitted to continue his journey. 

Forrest, the American tragedian, is at present in Liverpool. 

Sir Robert Peel has purchased the origimal portrait of the celebrated Judge 
Blackstone, by Gainsborough. 

The state apartments at Windsor Castle may now be viewed free of any 
charge, by command of her Majesty. ; 

The eldest son of the late Mrs Hemans has been appointed engineer to 
the Irish Great Western Railway. a ~— 

A garrison order has beed issued at Gibraltar, prohibiting military medica! 
officers from practising mesmerism. : ; 

Among the many new projects of the present day is the formation and ©s- 
tablishment of a railway club in London. 
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"The Atheneum says, ‘Mr. Lyell has, we understand, left England for 
in the United States.’ ‘ae, 
ae af the Sisters of Mercy have arrived in Liverpool from Dublin, ‘en 
Western Australia. 3 es 
— shipbuilders, Messrs. Hodgson and Co., of Liverpool, “— co 
ing an iron ship of 1,200 tons burden, the first of a line of steamers De ee 
Liverpool. : 
pe bd of Sweden, has entirely won the hearts of his. people by 
equalizing the law of marriage and inheritance, despite the opposition 0 
= sickness on the use of pydraind tritoxide of iron, it is stated, procures 
very of persons who have taken arsenic. A ? 
eer ae Rone Catholic bishoprics - — to or a in China, 
in the cities thrown open to Europeans by the treaty of Nankin. 
7 The news mo mete who followed the Queen’s route in Germany, 
were furnished by the Duke of Saxe Coburg with a house, carriages, opera 
boxes, servants, a splendid table, and all other requisites!!! ah 
The expense of the fetes given upon the occasion of the Queen’s y= 
the Rhine is stated, in the German papers, to amount to 5,000,000 francs 
(£260,000). The musicians alone were paid 400,000 francs. 


THE QUEEN’S RETURN. ; 

The Queen has returned from her German tour; and, to cement still 
stronger the intimate personal friendship which has sprang up between her 
and Louis Philippe. che called, on her way home, at the Chateau d’Eu, and 

a night or two under the hospitable roof of the Citizen King. The 
meeting of the two monarchs on the shore at Treport is set forth with all 
the wordy minuteness of London letter-writers. : 

A bathing machine was the only available conveyance at hand for landing 
Queen Victoria on the dominions of her powerful neighbour, and in this 
frail thing of planks the ‘ anointed’ monarchs emb , with a becoming 
sense of the ludicrous. ‘ 

The Royal family are now snugly domiciled at Osborne House, in the Isle 
of Wight, and in a few days will return. 

The Queen’s continental trip occupied a month—one of the most extended 
periods of self-expatriation which history assigns to an English Sovereign. 

GRAND BATTLE IN CIRCASSIA. 
Intelligence via Odessa, has been received of a battle between the Cir- 


cassian forces under Schamil Bey. and the Russian army (50,000 strong), 
under Gen. Woronzoff, who attacked the town of Dargo, headquarters 
uf Shamil. After five days hard fighting the Circassians were obliged to 
abandon the fortress to the enemy, having expended all their ammunition, 
not, however, without carrrying off their artillery and baggage into the 
mountains. 

The loss on the part of Russia is said to amount, in killed alene, to 8000, 
among whom are three Generals and omg! other officers, and four aides-de- 
camp to the commander-in-chief. The latter, finding his army so much 
crippled, for the number ofthe wounded is enormous, was destroying the 
fortifications to retire to Tiflis, to reorganize his force. Dargo was defended 
by Schamil’s regular troops, cousisting of a corps of Dagastan infantry, and 
the Russian and Polish deserters from the Emperor's service. 

M. Boyer Collard, a distinguished French orator and writer, died on the 
4th of September, in the 83d year of his age. 

Marshal Bugeaud was in the South of France, and on the 11th arrived 
at Toulouse. He had announced his intention of soon returning to 
Algiers. 

The King of Wirtemburg, travelling under the name of Count de Teck, 
had arrived at the villa of Sepolina, on the banks of Lake Como, where 
he intended to pass the autumn and part of the winter. 

The Duke and Duchess de Nemours arrived at Bordeaux on the night 
of the 19th. 

The Steam Ship Hibernia from this port Sept. 1, arrived at Liverpool, 
at 7 o’clock, on the morning of the 13th, having made her passage in less 
than 12 days. The Great Britain which left New York Aug. 30, arrived 
at 7 o’clock on the morning of the 15th, having made the passage in less 
than 16 days. Her passengers published an address to the public expres- 
sing their gratification at the ease and accommodation afforded by the 
vessel, and their belief that it is capable of being made to work with 
greater speed. 

The deer killing at Gotha, at which the Queen was a spectator, has 
been rather strongly denounced in some of the leading organs of public 
opinion. . The massacre, according to all the accounts, was of the most 
systematic and savage kind. The noble animals were hemmed in, and con- 
fined without a chance of escape. In this state they were sbot down— 
slaughtered with unerring precision. The butchery was so odious, that 
the Queen, moved by her womanly feelings, is said to have shed tears. 

An arrangement has been made for extending the British mail lines to 
the ports on the western coast of South America, by a contract with the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company for the conveyance of them between 
Valparaiso and Panama, From Panatwa they will cross the Isthmus to 
Chagres, and thence be brought to England by the West Indian mail 
steamers. 7 

The Duke and Duchess de Nemours and the Duke d’Aumale, entered 
Spain on the 3d, accompanied by Count Bressau, the French Ambassador, 
and several officers, and received by the Duke de San Carlos, in the name 
of the Queen. They slept that night at Toloza, and arrived at Pampeluna, 
where they met Queen Isabella, on the following day. 

The Paris papers of Tuesday.are before us. It is curious to notice the 
various surmises and speculations which our Sovereign’s visit to Eu have 
given rise to, not that there is anything new in what is advanced by our 
contemporaries, for the Morning Advertiser adverted a fortnight ago to 
the alliances in contemplation for Spain; but simply because our neigh- 
bours seem to be so divided iv their views on that subject. 

We are ge! of opinion that a marriage between the Duke de Mont- 

nsier and the Infanta Louisa of Spain’ is a projeci fata! to the interest of 

gland, and to which our Cabinet can never assent, for it has been more 
than once announced that the medical men have declared that Queen Isa- 
belia would never have any offspring, and this fact was officially commani-~ 
cated tu Louis Phillippe, by Senor Donso Gortes and the Duke ot Rian- 
zares during their stay in the French capital. It is since that period that 
every means have been exerted to procure the consummation of so desire- 
able an alliance tor France, and if accounts are to be relied upon, even the Je- 
suits are to be employed in aiding in carrying into effect such a project. 
We find in a letter Rome the tollowing significant passage. 

‘It is well known that the same influence which was instrumental in ob- 
taining the expulsion of the Jesuits from France has co-operated as to t heir 
establishing themselves in Spain, in the hope and with the sole view that 
they may assist in furthering the plan of marrying the Duke de Montpen: 
sier to the Infanta Laisa of Spain.’—{ Morn. Chronicle, Sept. 18. 


BUENOS AYRES. 

The intelligence from this quarter is contradictory and unsatisfactory. 
The Franco-British mediation has been declined by Rosas, and the allied 
squadrons are about to use forcible means to raise the blockade of Monte 
Video. The British naval commander has recommended all the British 
residents of Buenos Ayres to depart or seek safety on board the ships, as 
their personal safety is in imminent peril. The public press, however, of 
the city is favourable to the tyrant Rosas, so also are some of the foreign 
residents. We copy the following remarks and letter from the Express of 
yesterday ; they throw some lighton the present state of things. 


Tue Buenos Ayrean GovernmMENT.—The ‘Sun’ condemning what we 
think the proper and legitimate interference of the French and British 
governments, to puta stop to the bloody atrocities in the River Plate, takes 
occasion to speak of ‘the anti-Republic ape pe of the Express 
at Buenos Ayres. It seems, in the estimation of some people, that every’ 
thing in this world for the suppression of war, outrage, or tyranny, when 
the British are concerned is anti-republican, but what sort of a Republican 
Rosas, whom the Sun undertakes to defend, a correspondent tells us 
below, while it lets us into the secret Mr. Brent’s (our Charge )biasses. 

To the Editors of the Express 

he ‘Sun,’ in an article headed ‘ British insolence,’ states that you are 
anti-Republican, &c. &c., and that Mr. Brent has supported and is support- 
ing Republican principles in Buenos Ayres. Let me take the liberty of 
suggesting to you to ask the Sun what Republican principles Gov. Don 
Juan Manuel de Rosas of Vuenos Ayres has ever had. If he can explain 
them, he can do more than any man with whom I have ever met in North 
orSouth America. It would be well for him in the first place to review 
the character and conduct of Gov. Rosas, and to enquira where Mr. Brent 
is likely to have imbibed bis peculiar predilection for Rosas, and if he can- 
not answer, I will. Suffice it to say that Mr. Brent, when he arrived in 
Buenos Ayres, instead of taking a house to himself and trom his own judg- 
ment forming his conclusions as to the merits of the war raging between 
the Argentine Republic and Banda Oriental, went to board with M. Stephen 
Hallett in Calle de Peru, which will satisfactoril explaia to any person ac- 
quainted with Buenos Ayres, the formation of all his opinions; for the in- 
ormation of those unacquainted I would say that this same Mr. Hallett is 





the Mr. Hallett, of the firm of Hallett & Co., publishers of the Gaceta 
Mercantil, and the tool of Felipe Arana, Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
Argentine Republic, and who in turn is the tool of Rosas. Here, then, is 
the secret. Rosas directed Fr. Arana—Arana, Mr. Hallett, and Hallett Mr. 
Brent. [never had a doubt that Rosas knew every diplomatic move of the 
American Minister before it was made. Aye, in many instances, directed 
them. How could it be otherwise? Mr, Hallett was an old resident of 
Buencs Ayres, an American by birth, and a strong friend of Rosas. Why? 


the | because from the publishing of the Government Journal, he and his er 


had made near $20,000, in silver! Thus, why Mr. Brent up the 
Government of an assassin, like Rosas, whose y has been the theme 
civilised world, and whose vulgar, cut-throat ambition, the detestation of all 
ie men, is satisfactorily accounted for by his residence, as American 
harge d’Affairs, in the house of the priuter of the Government organ, 
whose very existence depends on a breath of Rosas. It is well known that 
ou can depend little or nothing upon any newspaper published in 
uenos Ayres, because all are subject, even British Packet, to a rigid 
censor-hip of Felipe Arana, and one word in them ge veg Fah that Rosas 
was mortal, would consign the writer to the Carcel. Truly, this is republican- 
ism with a vengeance ; and, if the Sun wishes afew more specimens of the 
Republican principles of Rosas, I will give him some few instances of the 
truly a “nm mode of administering posties and of meting out pun- 
ishment, afew extracts from the journal of an American Traveller in the 
Banda Oriental and Argentine Republic, and some extracts from the penal 
code, and then I will ask him if he thinks that, a right kind of republic, 
in which the watchman’s cry is rung in your ears every half bour of the 
night, ‘ laa to the Argentine Confederation ;’ and in which the Gov- 
ernmentemploys English, Teoach. and Italian spies to listen to conversation, 
and report the same to head quarters, where the men who have been incaw- 
tious, are marked for future sacrifice either in property or life ; and where 
all are obliged to wear the tyrant’s portrait on their jacket or be denounced. 
Truly many people are ignorant of what they write.—Austria is a perfect 
Republic eompared to Buenos Ayres. Yours, 
ALONG RESIDENT oF Buenos AYRES. 

Since the above was put in type accounts have been received some- 
what later. The British and French Ministers had demanded their pass 
ports and departed. Hostilities had commenced and the Buenos Ayrean 
Squadr on had been captured, 

Advices from Monte Video to the 17th, say, on the 2nd, Admiral Brown, 
commander of the Buenos Ayrean squadron, made sail for that port, but 
the French brig D’ Assaz te the English sloop of war Comos opened their 
fire upon him and compelled him to come againto anchor. In the 
afternoon of the same day the whole Buenos Ayrean squadron was 
captared by the French and English and brought into the harbout of 
Monte Video : it consisted of two Coles a sloop of war and two schooners, 
amounting in all, 61 guns. 

The foreigners on board Brown’s vessels were landed at Monte Video ; 
the Argentines and all the officers were transferred to the steamers Fire- 
brand and Fulton which would convey them to Buenos Ayres. wom | 
rumors were afloat as to the subsequent operations of the British and Frenc 
squadrons. 

At Monte Video the British and French commanders were fitting out a 
flotilla of small vessels, destined, it was said, to attack the island of Martin 
Garcia. 

The Journal of the 24th had advices from Buenos Ayres to the 4th. It says 
that the English and French residents held a meetiug after the departure 
of their Ministers, and resolved that they (the residents) bad cause to break 
up their establishments and leave the country, having received satisfactory 
assurances of protection for persons and property, from the Buenos Ayrean 
Government ; and they had signed a request to the Ministers, not to inter- 
fere by force or hostile means in the Monte Videan quarrel. This request 
obtained 1500 signatures. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE DIOCESE OF NEW YORK. 


The sixty-first Annual Convention of the Church in the Diocese of New 
York, met, pursuant to public notice, in St. John’s Chapel, New York, on 
Wednesday morning the 14th September, when the usual religious services 
of the Church were duly celebrated, and a sound, able, and appropriate dis 
course was preached by the Rev. Reuben Sherwood, D D., Rector of Hyde- 
Park, which, we are informed, will shortly be printed and publisaed at the 
request of a large proportion of the Clergy and Lay Delegates of the Con- 
vention. 

In the absence of the Bishop, and in order to proceed to business, the 
Rev. Dr. Lyell was called to the chair, pro tem., he being the oldest pres- 
byter of the diocese; wherenpon the late Secretary of the Convention 
édlled over the uames of Clergymen and other persons entitled to seats. 
When organized, the Rev. Lot Jones, on the part of the Anti-Bishop or Low 
Church party, nominated the Rev. Dr. Wainwright for the office of Presi- 
dent of the convention, which was seconded by the Rev. Dr. Taylor; the 
Rey. Dr. Sherwood nominated the Rev. Dr. Creighton as the candidate of 
the Bishop's or High Church party, for the said office, which was seconded 
by the Rev. Mr. Twing. The Rev. Dr. Taylor was also nominated by the so 
called Low Church, but at his own request his name was withdrawn. The 
result of the first balloting will show the relative position of these antagonistic 
persons; inasmuch as of the whole number of clerical votes (123), Dr. 
Creighton obtained 76, Dr. Wainwright 45, scattering 2: and of the Lay votes, 
(124), Dr. Wainwright had 66, and Dr. Creighton 58. Hence, there not 
being a concurrence of votes in the two orders, and consequently no choice, 
the Convention adjourned until the following morning. 

Tuesday. The Hon. J. C, Spencer informed the Convention that Dr. 
Wainwright had requested his name to be withdrawn, which had only been 
brought forward in the spirit of conciliation. He, therefure, moved that the 
ballot be dispensed with, and the Rev. Dr. Creighton declared Chairman. 
Judge Buelseconded the nomination, and said he was sensible that who- 
ever was chairman, the proceedings would be conducted with fairness. 
The vote was unanimously carried ; and Dr. Creighton upon taking the chair 
delivered an appropriate address. The Rev Mr. Haight, the former secre- 
tary, aud C. N. 8. Rowland, Esq., Treasurer of the Convention, were like- 
wise both reelected unanimously. 

The Report of a Committee on the “ Rules and Orders of the House,”’ was 
laid on the table, and the usual Standing Committees for the year were an- 
nounced by the Chair; the Hon Luther Bradish then read a short preamble, 
together with a Resolution he proposed to offer, to the effect, ‘ that the Con- 
vention, without thereby expressing an opinion upon the Canonical ques- 
tions growing out of the sentence upon Bishop Onderdonk, deem it their 
duty to declare, and that they do thereby declare, their solemn conviction 
that he, the said Bishop, even if bis restoration were practicable, could never 
perform Episcopal functions in the diocese, with any prospect of usefulness 
to the Church ;”” which was seconded by J. A. King, Esq., and laid on the 
table by a vote of Clerical—ayes 32, noes 47; Lay—ayes 66, noes 63 ; 
showing a preponderance in favor of High Church principles thus far. A 
series of resolutions from the parish of Grace Church, Jamaica, L. 1., to the 
effect that Bishop Onderdonk be requested to resign, were next offered by 
their delegate Mr. King, and on motion of Mr. Spencer, referred with all 
like matters to a Committee on the state of the Diocese, consisting of ten 
Clerical members and ten Lay delegates. A report from the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Diocese was read and referred also to the Committee on the 
state of the Diocese. 

Friday. The Committee proceeded to ballot for Standing Committee, a 
Deputy to the General Convention, and for the Missionary Committee ; in 
the proportion of 90 Clerical and 79 Lay, (for the former, ) to 39 Clerical, 
and 59 Lay., the max imum of the opposition ticket. The remainder of the 
morning session was consumed in adopting new Rules of Order. In the 
evening Mr. Spencer presented the Report, signed by fourteen of the mem- 
bers of the Committee. 


The Rey. Dr. Whitehouse then submitted the report signed by the remain- 
ing six of the Committee. 

The firsé Resolution of the majority Report, accepting the report of the 
Trustees of the Episcopal Fund on the subject of their incorporation, and on 
the transfer of monies from the Trustees to the Corporation ; and the second, 
directing the payment of the atrearages to the Bishop out of the interest of 





the Episcopal Fund, ($90,000,) were unanimously adopted. To the third, 
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approving of the actsof the Standing Committee, andempowering them to call 
in Episcopal services, Judge Oakley moved, as a substitate, a resolution au- 
thorising the Standing Committee to call in the Bishop of Pennsylvania for 
the services of the Diocese under Canon II of 1838 ;. contending that if the 
Convention had a right to call in a Bishop, they might select their own fa- 
vourite! Finally, the question of legalising the acts of the Standing Com- 
mittee, was separated and adopted; and the latter portion occupied the 
whole of Saturday with along and protracted debate 

The principal speakers thereon were the Rev. Dr. Tyng, in favour of the 
substitute, Judge Duer, the Rev. Dr. Taylor, Hiram Ketchum, Esq., and 
Jadge Jay; in opposition, Floyd Smith, Esq., Rev. Mr. Forbes, Rev. Mr. 
Vinton, Rev. Charles Jones, Rev. Mr. Haight, whose speech was pronounced 
by competent judges a perfect specimen of elocution, Judge Burnet, Judge 
Jones, &¢e . &e. 

Monday. The Convention proceded to consider the following resolation : 
“That to remove all doubts as to the duty of the Standing Committee under 
the Canons of the Diocese, to provide for the performances of those Episco- 
pal acts, without which a church cannot be maintained, Resolved, that the 
Xth Canon 8 Diocese be amended by inserting after the words ‘in case 
of a vacancy in the Episcopate,’ iv the first line, the following, ‘ of the ina- 
bility or disability of the Bishop.’”* On this, a éwo-/hirds’ vote necessary 
to the alteration of a Canon, it stood thus, Clerical—116 votes, required 77 
ayes 81, noes 35; Lay—113 votes, required 76, ayes 67, noes 44, divided 2 
—and was consequently lost. 

At the evening Session, the latter part of the Resolution of No. 3 of the 
Majority report was laid on the table, and the question came up upon No. 4 
the subject of an Assistant Bishop, to the which Judge Oakly offered as an 
amendment, that “in the opinion of this Convention, in no contingency can 
the Bishop ever be restored to his jurisdiction over this diocese,” which 
was very ably met by Mr. Spencer, who said he could not go the same 
length and say that “in no contingency” could the Bishop be restored. The 
Rev. Mr. Balch spoke to the amendment and was followed on the same side 
by Dr. Tyng, James J. Cooper, Esq., Rev. Mr. Halsey, sen. The Rey 
Professor Parks of West Point, entered the arena on the other side, as did 
also Rev. Mr. Vankleek, Rev. Mr. Forbes and others ; the vote whereon 
stood, Clerical—ayes 40, noes 76 ; Lay—ayes 55, noes 54. Divided 1; and 
thas was lost. 

Tuesday. The Secretary offered a resolution of which he had previous- 
ly given notice. “ That this Convention, without expressing any opivion 
on the legal and canonical questions growing out of the sentence pronounce 
by the Court of Bishops upon Bishop Onderdonk (which sentence they hold 
to be valid, until declared otherwise by some competent tribanal) look with 
confidence to the General Convention, at its next Session, for the adoption 
of measures which will effectually relieve the Diocese of New York in it 
present emergency,” whereupon the Rev. Dr Wainwright, in order, he 
said, to obtain some expression of the feeling of the Convention, that it 
might be seen where they stood, and to define his own position in relation 
thereto, read the following preamble and resolution as a substitute :— 

Whereas, this Convention, with bitter sorrow for the exigency which 
renders it necessary for the expression of such convictions, and in full recog- 
nition of the independent responsibility of the Bishop for any cause of action 
he may see fit to adopt, does entertain the solemn belief, that the effect of 
the trial and sentence of the Right Rev. B. T. Onderdonk has been, and is 
now, such as would render injurious to the church in this diocese any mea- 
sure which might tend to his resumption of the office of its Bishop, and the 
sacred functions thereunto pertaining. Bat inasmuch as the conscientious 
convictions and feeling of this Convention render at present impracticable 
the expression of these convictions in a formal resolution, therefore, 

Resolved, that the whole question of the relations of Bishop B. T. Oader- 
donk to this diocese, be reterred to the decision of the General Conven- 
tion. 

The Rev. Prof. M’Vickar very ably opposed the amendment, which had 
been seconded by the Rev. Dr. Whitehouse, who spoke with great suayity of 
manners, in favour of its adoption. Col. Jas. Munroe, Judge Jay, Mr. Ketch- 
um, and Mr. Bradish followed on the same side, and were answered with 
great ability by the Rev. Mr. Walton, Rev. Mr. Southard, and the Rev. Mr- 
Mead, who vindicated the character of the Bishop from the gross charge of 
immorality, and the clergy from that of being its abettors. The latter speak- 
er traced the whole unhappy proceedings against Bishop Onderdonk to the 
differences on theological subjects which had of late years prevailed in the 
Diocese. The Rev. Dr. Wainwright endeavoured to show that the preamble 
and resolution he had offered, were not the same in character and substance, 
which had been asserted by Mr. Spencer, with the resolution attached to 
the minority report of the committee, the resolution of Mr. Bradish, and 
these resolutions from Jamaica ; he repudiated the idea that his resolution 
was intended to signify to Bishop O. ; that there was any desire he should 
resign, and T hoped every gentleman who imagined the same calculated toact 
upon the Bishop, would vote against it! The vote hereon, which was also 
taken by orders stood, Clerical—ayes 49, noes 60, Lay—ayes 55, noes 48, 
divided 2, and was non-concurrent. 

At 7 o'clock the same evening, Mr. Spencer rose and said as there seem- 
ed to be no possibility of the Convention coming to a unanimous expression 
of opinion, or of its adopting the remaining resolutions of the Committee, he 
should move to lay them on the table, and that the resolution No. 3 (the 
amendment of Canon X) be taken up and passed,—which was so passed 
unanimously. Hon. Hamilton Fish proposed a vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent, for the dignified, courteous, and christian-like temper which had dis- 
tinguished his conduct in presiding over the deliberation of this body; it 
was passed unanimously, The Rev. Drs. Berrian, Whitehouse, and the Rey, 
the Secretary were appointed a committee to prepare a memorial of the 
brethren deceased within the past year, to be appended to the journal, and 
the Key. Professur M’Vicker offered the following resolution which was 
adopted. 


“ This Convention cannot close its lung and anxious labours, without some 
expression of its deep sense of the overwhelming mercy of God, in guiding 
its deliberations to harmony and peace, and that they now unite in warm- 
est commendation of each to the other, to the blessing of God and of the 
now afflicted diocese, to the united prayers of all its members on all the ap- 
pointed holidays of the church.’ 

On motion of Mr. Spencer to adjourn sine die, the Minutes were read, and 
after a short address from the President, the Convention closed with sing- 
ing the “Gloria in Excelsis,” and appropriate Collects. 

After this Epitome of the proceedings of the Convention, which was one 
of deep interest and excitement throughout, we would offer a few remarks 
upon the points at issue, and how they appear to be settled. In the first place 
it is evident if the whole of the Lay delegation could have been kept togeth- 
er, comprising about 145 Parishes, the Bishop would have had a majority 
in his favour, in the proportion of 90 to 60 or 65 Parishes, a pretty fair index of 
public opinion in his behalf but the unusual length of the session—six whole 
days—and the intermission of Sunday obliged many of the Delegates who 
came from the extreme borders of thefDiocese,to leave before i's close, which 
threw the Conservative principle upon the Clergy, who stood true to their 
Bishop to the last, without giving an absolute majority to the Laity, adverse 
to the Bishop, who came from places adjacent to the city, and remained to 
the close of the Convention, 






* The Xth Canon, Sect. 2 reads thus :—* In case of a vacancy of the Epis- 
copate, the powers and duties of the Standing Committee, except in those 
cases where such powers andduties are or may be especially delegated to or 
enjoined upon the Clerical members of said Committee ;_ in which case, such 
powers and duties shall be exercised by said Clerical members alone: pro- 
vided that no sentence shall be pronounced on a Clergyman but by a Bishop,” 
—which is now ordered to read thus, ‘In case of a vacancy of the Epis- 
copate, or the inability or disability of the Bishop.” 
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Qdly. It is positively now ruled by the Convention, without entering upon 
the legality of the sentence, that Bishop Onderdonk, although suspended 
from the exercise of the Episcopal office, is still the Bishop of the Diocese ; 
and may hereafter resume his functions whenever the sentence is re- 
voked. 

3dly. As his jurisdiction is not voided by the sentence, so no Bishop can 
be consecrated in his place, and the question of an assistant or suffragan Bish- 
op, must be left to the action of the General Convention, which will meet 
some two years hence. : 

Thus every way have the High Church Party succeeded, by acting en- 

tirely upon the defensive, and their opponents gain nothing, but perhaps the 
names of a few men, who from secondary considerations have changed their 
position in the “burch and profess to be Anti-Bishop. The Convention was 
certainly dist..,aished for talents of the highest order, some of the speeches 
were fine specimens of elocution. There were ten new Parishes taken into 
union with the Convention, of the which eight voted for the Bishop. The 
Church was crowded daily with a vast concourse of persons from all parts 
ofthe Union, the galleries were filled with ladies who held possession of their 
seats from 6 and 7 o'clock, A.M., until 10 and 11 o’clock P.M 


Not long since Miss Martineau appeared before the public as the advocate 
of mesmerism, and related with great minuteness her own experieuce in 
the regions of that elaborate imposture. Now, Sir Edward Bulwer, the 
novelist, comes forward as the champion of the “ cold water system,” which 
he lauds to the skies. Sir Edward also relates his experience in a letter to 
the editor of the New Monthly, and it must, be owned writes with all the 
sincerity of atrue convert. Te this letter we have given insertion; it wil} 
doubtless be read by very many persons, to see how well a clever man can 
talk nonsense. The “ wet sheet packing” seems to claim the writer's highest 
mead of praise, as being the great and potent remedy of the whole system— 
and the process he briefly describes The patient is wrapped up in wet 
cloths or sheets, then enveloped in flanne!s and bandages, and cased up like 

amummy. In this state Sir Edward would persuade us the patient would 

keep almost as long as the Egyptian phenomenon. ‘The sensations of the 

patient too, when they mummied the Baronet, assures us it is most delight- 
ful, anda cure is sure to follow if the practice be tried long enough—and 
we should add, the sufferer does not happen to die in the mean while. The 
worthy and literary Baronet then gives us a list of disorders which the cold 
water cures; among them we find dropsy prominently set down. This 
is water versus water, and smacks of hemopathy. It reminds us too of an 
observation made by the humorous Dr. Walker of London ina debating so_ 
ciety. A young member had expressed an opinion that if a leech were sud. 
denly plucked from the part to which it had been applied, little or no blood 
would flow, because the violeuce of separation would break off the tooth of 
the leech and the tooth would thus act as aplug. The Doctor thought this 
a capital idea, and suggested its applicati u uoses of common venesection 
or bleeding at the arm, and recommended that when any of the gentlemen 
present were performing that operation for the future, they would at its 
conclusion stop the blood by plunging the lancet into the wound and leaving 
it there, thereby dispensing with the troublesome paraphernalia of dossils 
and bandages. 

Sir Edward, after giving, as we have said, a long list of the diseases cure- 
able by this process—a list indeed almost as long as that appended to Parrs’ 
Pills—supplies us with a short list which the cold water does not cure. 
Tubucula’ consumption, Sir Edward, with great candour adwits, is beyond 
the reach of his remedy, but he nevertheless thinks the patient may be a 
good deal relieved by it. The tubercles of a gentleman of the Suciety of 
Friends, we learn from another quarter, were greatly alleviated by putting 
the said gentleman in soak in the usual way. He certainly, for the time 
being, must have been a wet Quaker. 

But our limits warn us to apply the tourniquet to our mirth, and we do so 
by recommending our readers to peruse the letter of the celebrated novelist 
from beginning to end. — 

*.* The sickly sentimentality of certain people in England, who call 
themselves philanthropists, who believe all savages to be angels, who would 
make a West India negro prime minister of State, and who would rather 
settle a pension on an ourang outang, than give a loaf of bread to a poor 
labourer of their own country, is admirably ridiculed in a Tale of New 
Zealand, inserted in this day’s Albion. 


Ole Buli’s Concert—On Thursday this distinguished artist again appear- 
ed before the New York public, after an absence of several months. The 
audience received him with every demonstration of respect and regard ; in- 
deed we know no artist more popular than the Norwegian. He was as- 
sisted by Miss Northall and Mr. Duffield. U.C. Hill led the orchestra 
and Mr. Krus presided at the piano forte and the organ. The performance 
of the great artist himself consisted of for the most part of the compositions 
in which he has gained so much applause on former occasions. The Mo- 
ther’s Prayer was exquisitely performed and produced a thrill of delight 
thronghout the whole house. The Agaccia Cubano was encored, and his 
ewn celebrated composition, Niagara was much enhanced by the ad- 
dition of an organ accompaniment. The whole concert passed off with 
eclat, aud the house was well filled. 


THE DRAMA. 

Park Tusatre.—The indisposition of Miss Delcy caused a temporary 
interruption in the run ofopera. On Wednesday evening, however, Cinde- 
rella was repeated, the prima donna having entirely recovered her voice. 
She sang with more than her accustomed sweetness and power, and was 
loudly applauded throughout. Der Freischutz was announced for Miss 
Delcy’s benefit last evening, being the termination of her engagement. 


We sincerely trust that this interesting and talented young lady will retarn 
to the Park ander more favourable auspices. We understand that the man- 
agement has offered the most advantageous terms to Mr. Templeton for a 
series of operas in connection with Miss Delcy, and feeling convinced that 
such an arrangement would be incomparably more beneficial to the inter- 
ests of Mr. Templeton than his proposed course of Lecture concerts; we 
heartily wieh that he may be indaced to yield to the wishes of the public ; 
especially when the wish is so intimately connected with his pecuniary in- 
terests. The lamentable failure of Mr. Phillips’ concerts should be a warning. 
The public prefer operas to solo concerts. 

In the absence of the leading star of the opera, Mr. Simpson was thrown 
upon the resources of his stock company for several nights. and we regre- 
to say, the result was painfully unsuccessful. Nothing could more forcibly 
illustrate the baleful effects of the s tar system, on the true interests of a thea 
tre, than was afforded on these nights. Mrs. Bland, an actress of undoubted 
talent, appeared in a range of characters, all of which she sustained with an 
evergy, freshness, and power, that should have commanded fashionable and 
crowded houses; bat Mrs. Bland is known to be engaged as a stock actress 
she was supported by a stock company alone; the public have been accus- 
tomed to see that the management depends solely upon “ Stars” for the 
support of the theatre, and the company has been made a minor considera 
tion. Stock actors are, therefore, neglected, no matter what attractions they 
may present. We have little hope of seeing the “star system” wholly 
abolished, and yet we do believe that a theatre that depended upon the sta- 
ple attraction of a full and efficient stock company, worthy of this great me- 
tropolis, would meet with uniform support 

Mrs. Bland has appeared in the characters of Julia in the Hunchback, and 
Belvidera in Venice Preserved ; and in both of these difficult personations 

bas proved herself an actress of decided talent. Her Julia evinced a close 
stady of the varied phases of this most beautiful of all Knowls’ female 


creations—the intense passion embodied in the third and fourth acts were 






given with great power. Mrs. Bland excels in the portrayal of strong and 
deep feeling—she has not her equal on this continent in the expression of 
intense emotion. We speak advisedly. Her Belvidera sufficiently estab- 
lished her pre-eminence in this particular range of tragic acting. It was at 
times fearfully intense. To those who remember the electric bursts of Miss 
O'Neil, we would compare them to some of Mrs. Bland’s thrilling effecst ; 
they are actually oppressive from their intensity of expression. Indeedt 
without detracting from the merit of this lady, we are compelled to say, tha 
hese effeets are at timesoverwrought--they border very closely on extrava- 
gance. We noticed another fault in the earlier scenes of Julia, an approach 
to affectation: both these defects are easily corrected by an actress of Mrs. 
Bland’s experience ; to persist in them, will be fatal to her standing at the 
Park, and we mention them in all réspect for her brilliant talents. 

The casts of the “ Hunchback” and “ Venice Preserved,” have tested 
the real strength of the Park company, deprived, as it has been, of the assist- 
ance of Mr. Dyott. The Sir Thomas Clifford of Mr. Bland was a highly 
creditable performance—lacking impulsive energy, but beautitally read. 
The Master Walter of Mr. Bass was a strikingly original personation; giviag 
the subdued humour, and the deep feeling of the deformed man, witb ar- 
tistic skill and effect. Mrs. Abbott quite delighted us, as Helen; it was 
delicately spirited and naive. Mr. Barry, in “ Venice Preserved,” sustained 
the “bold, gay-faced villain,” Pierre, with a fidelity and vigour that threw 
us back on our reminiscences of twenty years since, when Barry was the 
hero at the Park. Mr. Bland gave the whining Jaffier in a style that actually 
surprised us ; it was impulsive and deeply effective throughoat—a few such 
representations as Jaffier will establish Mr. Bland firmly in public favour. 

On Monday the Keans return, and a succession of brilliant houses is doubt~ 
Jess in store for the management during their engagement. 

Mrs. Bland plays Lady Teazle to-night, and we trust will draw a full 
house. It is her first appearance in Com edy. 

Nis1o’s.—Mrs. Mowatt has been playing her round of characters to ex- 
cellent houses, during the week. She has appeared since our last, for the 
first time in the difficult parts of Mrs. Haller and Lady Teazle. We know 
how invidious the task is, to apply the cold rules of criticism to the efforts 
of genius and intellect in its incipient stages towards the attainment of excel- 
lence ; our vocation, in the individual case of Mrs. Mowatt, is one of almost 
painful delicacy. With strong persunal regard, and long admiration of her 
genius and talent on the one hand, and the desire to sustain our character 
for impartiality in criticism, unimpaired, on the other, we find the honest 
expression of our sentiments a difficult task. 

We cannot join the list of Mrs. Mowatt’s indiscriminate admirers, and de- 
clare that her assumption of the arduous characters she has attempted, are 
perfect specimens of the art. Being firm believers in the aphorism, ‘‘ That 
the Port may be born, but the Orator must be made,” so do we hold that 
the actor must pass through the intermediate grades of his profession, before 
he can attain to excellence, There is no royal road to learning, nor can the 
sovereignty of genius or talent overleap the prescribed barriers which in_ 
terpose between the novice in acting, and the finished artist. Mrs. Mowatt 
is yet in her novitiate, a promising one, we freely admit, and indicating a 
rich excellence hereafter, when her powers and execution shall be matured 
by study and practice. Her delineations of the great characters she has yey 
assumed, are but faint sketches in water-colours—indistinct, and wanting in 
that boldness, vigour and finish which the accomplished artist presents with 
such vivid accuracy and effect. 

Her Mrs. Haller, when compared with one of these high standards, is 
but a delicate and beautiful reading or recitation of the part—not the life- 
like reality of the Poet’s creation. Immediately the sounds of the language 
cease to strike upon the ear the character is lost, and Mrs. Mowatt stands 
before us. The sustaining power, so necessary in dramatic illusion , vanishes- 
Here is the great secret of finished acting ; that Mrs. Mowatt has yet to 
acquire, by years of study and practice. These remarks apply with truth 
to all her representations ; we see the conceptions of a finely constituted 
mind, of true genius, thickly scattered through all her delineations ; she 
has a flute-like voice, and a clearness and richness of articulation truly admir- 
able, and we predicate, on these qualifications Her final triumph .The Lady 
Teazle of Mrs. Mowatt, however, we must expect from part of our previoug 
remark. We consider it to be entirely misconceived. Lady Teuzle, has 
acquired the habits and manners of a gay, high bred woman of Fashon.— 
Mrs. Mowatt dresses and acts her as if she was a tragedy queen! All the 
bright joyousness of Sheridan’s exquisite creation is lost; it is totally wrong 
But we may be in error in charging this as the ¢rue conception of Mrs 
Mowatt, we are aware that inexperience in the actor prevents him from 
embodying correctly his own conception. It may be the difficulty of pour- 
traying the character of Lady Teazle, that makes the apparent misconcep- 
tion so prominent. 

This comedy has been admirably represented at Niblo’s, in some of its 
parts superlatively so. Harry Placide’s Sir Peter is uneqaivocally, one of 
the most finished performauce of the age—we scarcely ever remember to 
have seen this excellent artist with such delight as on Wednesday evening, 
as we did in the screen scene—his acting was positively superb. Nor 
should we omit to mention the very able and judicious acting of Mr. Mat- 
thews as Joseph Surface in the same scene—and the spirited and joyous im- 
personation of Charles, by Mr, Crisp,—it was positively refreshing to see 
Crise once again The “ Real Simon Pure!” whom we so often have hail 
ed as the provocative to mirth and laughter. 

T. Placide’s Moses is really a gem, every line drew forth a peal of ap 
plause. The scandalous coterie were respectable. We have seen our old 
favourite Walcott to greater advantage; but Walcott is a peculiar actor, 
The inanity of Sir Benjamin is not precisely in his vein, 

On Monday Mr. Epes Sargeant’s new comedy, Change makes Change, is 
to be produced with every accessory to insure success—all the stars now eng 
gaged will appear in it, and we can only repeat our hope that the national 
drama of America will receive another valuable acquisition to its stock 
list. 

Otyupic TuzaTRe.—Mitchell has produced another fairy extravaganza, 
which has met with complete success. The adventures of Whittington 
and his Cat, form the groundwork of the story, and Dr, Northall the adapt- 
er general of these oddities, has altered it for the New York market. 

Whittington is carried through the usual home incidents, as related in 
the nursery rhymes, and is then transported with his master’s daughters to 
Coney Island, accompanied by his Cat, who figures as a fairy in disguise 
very ingeniously played by Conover. Here he finds aking Crusoe, (Nick- 
inson) who is supposed to represent what a sovereign would become, in a 
monarchised Republic, he being completely under the cuntrol of his min- 
ister and people. The first act is a continued fire of jokes and puns, most of 
which are telling; the second part is not equally pointed. In truth this 
localising of these extravaganzas seldom tells. Every thing in America is 
adverse to the association: we think Mitchell had better leave the pieces 
entire—omitting only the jokes, that are so local in their character, as to fall 
powerless here: n substituting in their place telling hits at the times. 
Miss Clark makes a delightfully roguish hero, and Miss Taylor is positively 
excelleat as the hereine. That oddest of all liitle women, Mrs. Deering, is 
the cross cook, and executes a regular melo dramatic combat with Dick, in 
a style of burlesque superbly ridiculous. It is a feature of the piece, The 
music is of a superior order, admirably arranged by G Loder, the scenery 
by Beugough is truly beautiful, particularly a view of old London bridge, 
and a view of London from Holloway Hill, The softaess and finish of the 

execution makes them perfect pictures. 

Mrs. Caudle still continues her Lectures, without symptoms of wear- 








ness in the auditors. Could not Mitchell vary the matter of the Lectures 
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occasionally, we observe they pursue this plan, in the London versions? 
We perceive Mitchell has procured one of the latest Londun novelties, a 
burlesque on the Queen’s Fancy Ball—it is to be produced om Monday. 
Bowery Turatre —Mr. Jackson has engaged the celebrated pantomim- 
ists, Messrs. Cony and Blanchard, with their wonderfully sagacious, and we!) 
trained, dog. The trio have been attracting crowded and delighted audien- 
ces during the week. We understand that a succession of pieces is to be 
produced for these talented performers ;—they are well worthy of pa- 
tronage. 

Cuatuam Turatre.—Mr. Rice and Mr. Booth are proving never-failing 
attractions at this establishment every night. We congratulate the manage. 
ment on the uniform success of the present season. Mr. Duverna has sailed 
for Europe to import fresh novelties: a very judicious move, and one likely 
to meet with due reward. 





PARK THEATRE. 
Monday—First night of Mrs. C. Kean and Mr. Kean’s Engagem ent, 
Ade About Nothing ! 
Tuesday—Second night of Mr. and os Kean, 
et . 
Wednesday—Third night of Mr. and Mrs. Kean, 
You Like It! 
Thursday—Fourth night of Mr. and Mrs, Kean, 
. ‘ o and Juliet! 
Friday—Fifth night of Mr. and Mrs. Kean, 
$ " ; A Favourite Play! 
Saturday—Sixth night of Mr. and Mrs, Kean, 
d Ion! 
T° CAPITALISTS AND OTHERS.—A gentleman pees a Patent Right for an im- 
proved hod of facturing one of the most useful and necessary articles of 
consumption, and for which there can be no substitute, would dis 
terest in the same on favourable terms. The advantages effec 








of part of his in. 
D by means of the im. 
provement are a saving of seventy-five per cent in time, and fifty per cent in the ex- 
pense of manufacture. 
Address by letter (Post Paid) A. B., at this office. $27. 





A®* ENGLISH LADY, who has successfully conducted a_Day School for Young La- 
dies for several years, wishes to receive six Pupils as Boarders. Her residence is 
ged situated in a healthy, retired part of South Brooklyn; and being in the imme- 

iate vicinity of New York, is of easy access to parents and friends who may be in that 


city. 
The discipline of the School is mild, but firm; and the plans bitherto pursued, have 
been found very conducive to the moral and intellectual welfare of the scholars. 

As the number of Young Ladies is limited to six, they will be under the constant super- 
intendance of the Principal, and will enjoy many more of the comforts of home, than can 
be allowed in larger establishments. 

Terms, including board, washing, fuel, lights, tuition in English, French, Music and 
Drawing, per annum. : 

The best references will be given and required. No Pupil will be received for a short- 
er period than six months. : 

‘or further particulars and circulars, apply (if by letter, post-paid,) at the office of the 
Albion, 3 Barclay st. 827 5t. 





OSTON STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mai! 
; Steam Ships Britannia and Cambria, will leave Boston, for theabove ports,as fol- 
ows: 
Britannia, J. Hewitt, Esq., Commander. October 1, 1845. 
Cambria, C. H. E. Judkins, Esq., Commander. October 16, 1845. 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax, $20. Apply toD. BRIGHAM Jr, Agnt, 
327. No. 6 Wall-steeet. 
a oe, ~~ JOHN W. Ss. HOWS, =— 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


Has resumed his Classes for Private Puri s, at his residence, 476 Broome-street. 
sept 20 ur 








M®*. OKILL, No. 2 and 10 Clinton Place, (8th street,) will be in readiness to receive 
her pupils on Tuesday, the 16th of September. $20 4. 


R. POWELL, M. D. OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, CON- 
tinue s to attend to DISEASES OF THE Eve, from¥ to 4 o’clock, at his residence, 261 
Broadway. His treatment of ‘ Amaurosis’ has been highly successiul. ‘ Cataract’ and 
‘ Opacities,’ or specks on the eye are effectually removed. Inveterate cases of Squinting 
cured ina few minutes. ARTIFICIAL Eyes inserted. Office 26i Broadway—entrance 
11-2 Warren street. 813 ly. 


DUCATION.—REV. R. ‘fT. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—Fourteenth-st., between University Place 
and Fifth Avenue. 

This establishment, which has lately been removed from Houston street, is now prepar- 
ed for the reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. Noexpense has beeo spar- 
ed to render it a complete, well-arranged school for boys. It has been buiit = for 
the pores intended, under the direction of one of the first architects in the city,and Mr. 
Huddart has much satistaction in presenting to his friends and the public, an institu- 
tion, in which every requisite for the accommodation, convenierce, and comfort of 
his pupils is combined, and such as ihe experience of many years has suggested.— 
The situation is oe the most a which could have been selected for the pur- 
pose, as regards health and facility of access, All the advantages of the best instruc- 
tors and professors are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are — by 
the out-door athletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious play-groun 

Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, ey | be obtained on tat ne to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteents 
street. N. B. The regular Academical Year willcommence on the Ist of September, af- 
ter the summer vacation. The number of pupils being limited in the Day-School vacancies 
will be filled as they occur. é 

For BOARDERS and DAY BOARDERS who are entirely distinct apa separate, ap- 
plications will be received at any time. : 

RMS.—For Boarders $300 per Annum, (without accomplishments)—Day Boarders $50 
per quarter—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. jy 123m. 
O WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.—Gentlemen or Families going to Europe or e¢4 
where, who would disencumber themselves of their saperfluous effects such as 
WEARING APPAREL, either Ladies or Gentlemen’s, JEWELRY, FIREAKMS, &c., 
&e., b y sending for the subscriber, will obtain a liberal and fair price for the same. 
“a H. LEVETT, Office, No, 2 Wall-street, N. ¥. 

Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 

ey All ordets left at the Subscriber’s Office, or sent through the Post Office, will be 

je2ze ly 








punctually attended to, 





ILLA ARCHITECTURE,—Plans for the erection of Villas, and the laying out of 
Country Seats in the styles usually aseptes in Britain, are carefully prepared, and the 
superintendance of the work duly attended to by the undersigned, who will also act as 
ont for the selection of building sites for Rural Residences: and the purchase or sale of 
toperties suitably located tor the above Respece. 
Reference permitted to ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.B. M.C., New York. 
Address CHARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engineer, Rockland Lake 
late of New York. al 26 tf 





Q° ii VICTORIA’S DANCES.—The new and fashionable Ball Room Mazourka Co 
tillion, and Cellarius’s Valse, which has rivalled the Polka, in the leading circles 
of Paris and London, and created, if possible, a Gaser degree of excitement, fom its 
aliarly elegant and graceful style. Also the Court Minuet, as danced at the recent 
re Bal Costume, by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 

ISS E. ELLIS, Professor and Teacher of Dancing, from London, having just arrived 
from Europe, beys to announce her intention of Siving instruction in New York, 
in the above and other fashionable and elegant Ball Room Novelties. Also, the 
DepostTuresT Exercises, for young ladies, so ~— to the improvement of the figure 
and elegance of carriage. The newly improved yal Polka, and Polka Quadhifles ; 
patronised by her Majesty. Miss E. Ellis begs to Sy those families who may hou- 
our her with their patronage, that her stay in New York, ir consequence of her previous 
arrangement to visit other cities in the States, will be lumited to the early part of the fall 
—commencing on the Ist of September. Miss E. purposes devoting two evenings a week 
exclusively to the Mazourka Cotillion, at her residence, 44 Barclay-street. Miss E 
brings with her the highest testimonials from families which she has taught in England, 
and the certificate of M. Coulon, first Teacher in the Court Circles. rivate Lessons, 
Schoolsand Families attended at their own residences, if required. A perfect knowledge 
of the Mazourka and Cellarius’s Valse may be obtained in a few lessons. ad0 


EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persous may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
and for the whole duration of life,or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 
PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 








Age. 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. Age. | 1 Year. 
4 0 72 # 107 rt 1 48 5D 1 ba] 
15 077 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 " 
16 0” 28 120 40 1 68 52 2 08 
17 0 % 29 1 2 41 1% 5 2 16 
18 0 389 » 1 31 42 1 85 bad 2 18 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 0 91 32 133 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 1M 45 1 91 ST 2 7” 
22 0 95 M4 135 46 192 58 8 ty 
23 097 35 1% 47 1s 58 3 67 
24 0 99 %6 1 39 48 1% 60 a be) 
25 1 00 37 14 49 1 95 




















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which in- 
terest will be allowed as follows :—U pon any sum over $100 irreceemabie for 1 year, 4 pet 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. 


TRUSTEES. 
David S. Kennedy, Thomas W. Ludlow, John Greig, 
Stephen Allen, Stephen Warren, William Bard, 
John R. Townsend, Gulian C. Verplanck, Robert Ray, 
Henry Brevoort, Gardner G. Howland, Leonardo 3, Suaret, 
John Johnston, Albert R. Gallatin, John J. Palmer, 
Augustus James, Samuel Thomson, John J. Astor, 


George Griffin, William B. Astor, 
Jonathan Goodhue, Daniei Lord, Jr., 
James Hooker, Corn. W. Lawrence 
John D. Van Buren. JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President 
Cuarces C. Patmer, Secretary. RICHARD K. HOFFMAN. 
abfebltt Physician to the Company. 


10 BE LET.—A moat desirable opportunity is now afforded to capitalists and rsoD 
wishing to go into extensive business. That excellent Mi!l Property and Farm 


James J. Jones 
Joseph Kernochan, 


knownas Bronte Mills, situated in the Gore District, Province of Canada, near the Lake 
shore, about twelve miles from Hamilton, and twenty-six from Toronto, will be let ata 
moderate rent, for a term of ten years, on an improving lease. The estate consists of up- 
wards of 350 acres of land, of which about 100 acres are in a good state of cultivation, 
with an excellent young orchard. The buildings area large stone and frame Woollen Fac- 
tory, adapted for four complete sets of machinery ; Grist Mill; two Saw Mills; Dweili- 
ing House ; Blacksmith’s Shop ; Workmen’s Dwellings ; Barns ; Sheds, and other erec- 
tions. The water power is abundant and permanent, and affords upwards of twenty feet 
head. There is also a most desirabable opening for a merchant's swore. For particulars 


apply to Messrs. HARRISON & FOSTER, Barristers, kc., 12 Wellington Buildings 
‘Toronto. ae » 4 asoEL a __a26m._ 

OUSE-KEEPING AKTICLES.—The subscribers are daily receiving additions to 
H their assortment, which is well known as being the largest and best selected stock , 


in the United States. Importing direct from the foreign manufacturers and manufactu 
ring also in the city, they are enabled to offer a display , nowhere else to be met w th. 
Buyerscan save time and money in completing their entire purchases at the eee 
store of such goods in the United States, and feel assured of getting articles of the best 

uality selected with a knowledge acquired by 20 years’ experience. There may be found 

®*ble Cutlery, Hard ware, Brass and Copper Goods, Fire Irons, Fenders, Audirons, Tea 
Trays, Japannery, Tin Ware Block aad Planished, Wooden-Ware, Metts, Sheepskins, 
Refrigators, German Silver Ware. Goods delivered promptly free of expense in the city 
or Brooklyn. Packing cone by an experienced hand. Catalogues to Le bad at store of 





a2 3.3. WINDLE & CO., 56 Maiden Lane, 4 doors from William st 
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